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Convention Time 


Summer is the season for conventions, with most 
of the NAD’s Cooperating Member (state) associations 
having 1973 meetings. Right here in the Kditor’s 
hometown (Indianapolis), the International Association 
of Parents of the Deaf, the Convention of Amer- 
ican Instructors of the Deaf and the Gallaudet College 
Alumni Asscciation have late June meetings. The 
Conference of Executives of American Schools for 
the Deaf has also scheduled business meetings in con- 
nection with the CAID. 


We hope that officers of state associations will 
make every effort to send stories and pictures to the 
regional state association news editors after their con- 
ventions. If time is at a premium, such items can 
be sent to our national state association news editor, 
Norman S. Brown, P. O. Box 50221, Indianapolis, Ind. 
46250. 


Halex House Dedication 


In this issue will be found numerous pictures taken 
at the dedication of Halex House, the Home Office 
of the National Association of the Deaf in Silver 
Spring, Md., on May 19, 1973. The Editor was _priv- 
ileged to be present at this dedication and noted that 
the turnout of guests from all walks of life was in- 
dicative of the ever-increasing prestige of the deaf 
of the United States. 


The NAD has taken on quite a chore in retirement 
of first and second trusts on Halex House. Contribu- 
tions flow in at a steady rate, and we hope publicity 
and promotion will bring about an early retirement 
of the second trust. While Halex House is the head- 
quarters of the NAD per se, its acquisition is a re- 
markable distinction for all the deaf. 


We hope to be able to attend “mortgage burnings” 
in the not too distant future. The second trust could 
be retired in a couple of years if everybody will pitch 
in—even if only a dollar at a time. 


Rap Sessions 


Rap sessions at conventions and other gatherings 
of the deaf are becoming popular. Such sessions can 
be used to air complaints and needs. They can be 
used to disseminate information. They can lead to 
concrete action. 

_ Rap sessions may have a variety of formats. Some- 
times a moderator and a panel are featured, with the 
audience coming up with topics or questions for 
panelists. Sometimes a general session and keynoter 
provide impetus for group sessions, with consensus 
being fed into a windup session. 

Some rap sessions are limited to given topics. Oth- 
ers may range far afield upon any subject that par- 
ticipants may elect to bring up, similar to old-fash- 
ioned “bull sessions.”’ 

To our way of thinking, the chief weakness of most 
rap sessions is the lack of adequate follow-up. In 
other words, printed reports in the form of sum- 
maries never get to the participants—with many pos- 
sible benefits being nullified. 

Does anybody have a tried-and-true format for rap 
sessions, from start to finish? 

What are the most commonly emphasized topics in 
rap sessions? Is a serious information gap apparent 
in most cases? 

We have a hunch that definite patterns emerge 
from local, state and national meetings of the deaf— 
that the topics of concern are the same ones that 
have been with the deaf generation after generation, 
with modifications in keeping with changing times. 


New Publications 


_ Time was when very few books and other publica- 

tions about deafness and the deaf were on the mar- 
ket. Nowadays . . . a flood! Publications come from 
many sources. It behooves those sources to acquaint 
the deaf as to the existence of their offerings, pre- 
ferably through advertising. (Yes, we have a selfish 
motive.) 
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OUR COVER PICTURE 


Pictorial Story ... Donald L. Irwin, president of the lowa 
Association of the Deaf, spoke in behalf 
of Cooperating Member (State) associa- 

H : tions at the dedication of the NAD’s Home 
Halex House Dedication Office. In our cover picture he notes that 
“Every little bit helps.’’ Behind him are 
NAD Executive Secretary Frederick C. 
May 19, 1973 Schreiber (left) and Ronald Sutcliffe, 
chairman of the Dedication Committee. 


Left: Reverend Otto Berg, pastor of St. Mark’s, gives the invocation as (left to right) Dr. Samuel A. Block, NAD Board Member; Robert G. Sanderson, master 
of ceremonies and past NAD President; and Nancy Kowalski, secretary-interpreter, look on. In the background are the covered plaques that were unveiled 
later in the program. Right: Part of the crowd that attended the dedication. Among the people in view are Alexander and Georgette Fleischman. Alex is presi- 
dent of the National Congress of Jewish Deaf. Behind Georgette and almost hidden is Jack Gannon, director of Public Relations at Gallaudet. Also in this 
photo are Dr. Block; Dr. and Mrs. Tom Mayes; Kathleen Schreiber; Mr. and Mrs. Sheldon Blumenthal; Dr. and Mrs. Wilson Grabill; Donald and Agnes 
Padden; Dr. Lottie Riekehof; Mrs. Mildred (G. Dewey) Coats; Ray Carter, the 1974 NAD Convention chairman from Seattle; Mrs. Dora ‘Haynes, executive 
director of Quota International and chairman of the World Congress’ Committee on protocol; Peggy Keough; Dr. Norman Tully; Glenda Ennis; Pat Leon Her- 
bold; Mark and Mildred Wait; Mrs. Evelyn Cuppy; Mr. and Mrs. James Stern of New York; Barbara Sachs, to name but a few. 


Left: On the other side starting from the front (left to right) we find Barbara Babbini-Brasel; Jane Beale, administrative secretary at the RID; Virginia Lewis 
of the Bureau of Education for the Handicapped who also interpreted for people on the platform; Mrs. Caroline Burnes, wife of NAD‘s long-time president, 
Dr. Byron B. Burnes; Lillian Skinner, NAD Board Member; Leo Jacobs, first holder of the Powrie Vaux Doctor Chair of Deaf Studies at Gallaudet College; 
by coincidence (?) Caroline, Lil and Leo are all Californians. Then there was Ralph White of Texas, NAD Vice President; Helen Maddox of South Carolina, 
Board Member. Behind Mr. Brasel and Jane Beale and almost hidden are COSD Executive Director and Mrs. Edward C. Carney. Next to Mrs. Carney is 
Dr. Richard Phillips from Gallaudet and Mrs. Phillips, while behind Dr. Phillips is Mrs. Otto Berg and behind her is Edward Newman. Mr. Newman used 
to be Commissioner of Rehabi itation Services Administration. Next to Mr. Newman is Corbett Reedy who is Acting Commissioner of RSA and Mrs. Reedy; 
Pauline and Dr. David Peikoff and behind them Joseph Hunt also a former SRS Commissioner. In the background there can be identified Jess M. Smith, 
NAD President-Elect; Arnold Daulton of Columbus, Ohio; Paul Wester of Corporate Press, who is the NAD’s printing salesman; Dr. and Mrs. L. Deno Reed; 
Adele and Pete Shuart, while near the fence are Mr. and Mrs. Mervin Garret:on; Roz Waring who previously worked for the RID. Also there for those that 
can recognize them are Dr. George Propp, NAD Secretary-Treasurer; Dr. Luther Robinson, director of St. Elizabeth’s Hospital and Polly Pettingill, NAD Prexy 
Don Pettingill’s wife. Still others en the right include Drs. Bill and Diane Castle of NTID and Mrs. Alfred Ederheimer who is between but behind Ralph 
White and Helen Maddox. Right: Here are still more of the attendees. Including some long-time friends. The three ladies in the lower right hand corner are 
NAD staffers Marcy Herron, Marlene Segretti and Alyce Stifter. In the next row we have Sully and Al Pimentel. Al is director of Public Service Programs 
at Gallaudet and was formerly director of the Registry of Interpreters for the Deaf. Next to him is Dr. Glenn Lloyd now of NYU’s Deafness Research and 
Training Center but formerly with the University of Tennessee. The lady next to him is unidentified but behind her are Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Ewan, Jr., 
both Ewans are strong NADers. Alex raises money while Teresa was a volunteer for a long time when we first moved to D.C. Behind the Ewanses are, 
from right to left, Ramon Rodrigues, a lady whose dark glasses foils us, then Mr. and Mrs. Leo Lewis; Mr. and Mrs. Yerker Andersson; Dr. and Mrs. Leonard 
P. Siger and Warren Drake. In the background are Dr. Doin Hicks of MSSD; Dr. Robert Frisina of NTID; Dave Spidel of Project Life; Mr. and Mrs. Gerald 
Adler (Mrs. Adler is one of our Project Officers through RSA), plus other NAD staffers ificluding Terrence J. O/’Rourke. 
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Left: Arthur J. Norris, executive director of the Professional Rehabilitation Workers with Adult Deaf, speaker for the tenants of Halex House. Mr. Norris 
noted that the ready accessibility of organizations to each other has been of mutual benefit to all. In the background Miss Deaf America, Ann Billington, and 
NAD Prexy Don G. Pettingill are actually watching Virginia Lewis (not visibl2) who is interpreting for people on the platform while Executive Secretary 
Schreiber and Icwa Asscciaticn cf the Deaf President Irwin find Nancy Kowal:ki easicr to see. Right: Dr. Boyce R. Williams, Chief of RSA‘’s Office of Deaf- 
usss and Communicative Disorders, speaks fer the Government. Dr. Williams noted the 


d r i n importance of a consumer vcice and commended the NAD on its 
responsiveness and effectiveness in presenting consumer views and needs to th: governmcnt. 


ee 


Left: Here, Harold Esten, architect and former owner of Halex House, presents a “key” to the building to Immediate Past President Robert O. Lankenau, 
under whose administration Halex House was purchased; Don G. Pettingill under whose administration Halex House was dedicated and Executive Secretary 
Fredreick C. Schreiber, who now manages the building. The key incidentally is genuine walnut, the handwork of Jack Gannon of Gallaudet College. The “teeth” 
of the Key spell out “N” “A” “D.“ Mr. Gannon donated this beautiful symbol which will hang in the lobby of Halex House complete with a plaque to com- 
memorate the event. Right: Past President Dr. Byron B. Burnes and Miss Deaf America, Ann Billington, unveil the plaques which will be part of the perma- 
nent installation of Halex Hovse. On the bottom is a bronze plate presented to the NAD on its 75th Anni 


N versary. The other plaques will contain the names 
Gf all contributors to the NAD building fund. The larger one for those who have contributed $100 or more, 


‘ : " the smaller for those who have given $1,000 er 
more. A book with plastic sealed pages has been prepared also and will be a permanent display item for smaller contributors. 


Left: This shows most buf not all of the people who were on hand for the dedication of Halex House. The seating area 
though it doesn’t look like it. Right: Use of a wide angle lense produced this unusual view of the building which 
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j is the building’s parking lot, even 
is not really round. 
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Steve Turner, former president of Gallaudet’s Stu- 
dent Body Government, opens the Halex House dedi- 
cation program with ‘‘The Star-Spangled Banner.” 
A few days later he performed the same chrre at 
Gallaudet’s commencement exercises. 


Left: Here Father Rudy Gawlik gives the benediction to close the ceremonies at the dcdication. 
his work with the Catholic deaf community and his skill at Rock Gospel in combination with Pastor Dan Pokorny of the Lutheran Church. 
In this corner are all o!d friends. 


listening—the eats. 
Ennis and Buford Gilliam. 


Dr. Howard Quigley, executive director of the Con- 
ference of Executives of American Schools for the 
Deaf, and Dr. Leonard M. Elstad display rapt at- 


tention to the dedication program. Dr. Elstad, 
President Emeritus of Gallaudet College, is a long- 
time NAD supporter and especially of THE DEAF 
AMERICAN magazine which he refers to as the 
“Reader’s Digest of the Deaf.’ Though retired he 
still gets around and is continuing his work for 
Gallaudet through the Rotary Club. 
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Mrs. Clara Nesgood makes another contribution 
to Halex House after the dedication ceremonies as 
Executive Secretary Frederick C, Schreiber looks on. 


Dr. Edward C. Merrill, Jr., president of Gallaudet 
College, speaks for education in the dedication pro- 
gram. Dr. Merrill praised the contributions of the 
NAD in the field of education and predicted more 
and better efforts in the future. 


SAN 


Father Gawlik is well known throughout the nation both for 


Right: After the 


Dr. and Mrs, Doin Hicks; Mrs. Gilbert Delgado; Edward C. Carney; Dr. Delgado; Lily Corbett; Glenda 


And a gocd time was had by all. 


She 


This ended what could very well be called a “perfect day’’ and one 
that will become a part of the history of deaf people in America. 


The dedication of Halex House to the 


deaf people of America is a symbol not only of the achievements of deaf men and women but also of 
their teachers, counselors, parents and friends whose help and encouragement, faith and steadfastness 


made all this possible. 
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Henry Stack, “Talking Hands’ producer and an accountant of Vancouver, Wash., is also one of many 


deaf instructors for hearing student Steve Smith, a news cameraman at KGW-TV in Portland, Ore. 


Steve 


became interested in learning to sign while filming stories at the Oregon and Washington State Schools 


for the Deaf, both in the KGW-TV viewing area. 


The Rev. Norman W. Stallings, right, is the off-camera 


voice for all male instructors in the 26 half-hour sign language programs. 


TV Sign Language Telecourse 
By Henry Stack 


TALKING HANDS, a telecourse in con- 
versational sign language, made its debut 
on KGW-TV in Portland, Oregon, in Jan- 
uary. The series of 26 half-hour shows is 
designed to provide the non-signing with 
the tools of communication with the deaf. 
Each lesson is also broadcast over the 
educational channel twice again the same 
week, at 6:30 p.m., Mondays, and at 6:00 
p.m., Fridays, —thus affording serious 
students an opportunity to study each 
lesson three times. 


Its unique format revolves around the 
use of a couple signing a conversation on 
camera with voices translating it into 
spoken English off-camera. After the con- 
versation is shown once, the instructor 
then teaches each new sign, with an off- 
camera voice. The word is fingerspelled 
first, with a caption then appearing on 
the sereen. The on-camera instructor then 
gives the sign while the voice describes 
the hand positions, with or without men- 
tion of its origin. The on-camera student 
who is beside the instructor is then taught 
the sign, which is given several times 
during the vocal instruction. 


Inclusion of a non-deaf student on cam- 
era helps to identify possible difficulties 
in forming the signs. The added dimension 
provides the at-home student with en- 
couragement and identification and, as 
well, provides the instructor with prac- 
tical guidance. 


After all the new words in the lesson 
have been taught in this manner, the con- 
versation is again shown, with the signers 
forming their signs more slowly and de- 
liberately in order to give the viewing 
students an opportunity to ‘‘read’’ them. 
In the latter part of the series the con- 
versation is given a third time without 
the voice accompaniment. 
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About midway through each lesson there 
is a brief commentary given by Robert 
Jackson, head of the KGW-TV Public Af- 
fairs Department, which is interpreted 
in signs. These commentaries touch upon 
different aspects of deafness and _ pro- 
vide viewers with valuable insights. 

All on-camera instructors and conver- 
sational signers are deaf people residing 
in the Vancouver-Portland-Salem area. 
The use of many different people in the 
series has given the general viewing pub- 
lic an opportunity not only to note that 
deaf people come in all sizes and types, 
but also that individual styles in signing 
vary. This point has been brought out 
in one of the commentaries and likened 
to voice and accent variations among the 
hearing population. 

The manual alphabet is shown frequent- 
ly, using two hands which display front 
and back views simultaneusly. A _ free 
alphabet card, approximately 7” by 10”, 
is offered to those who wish to write in 
for one. 


When the decision was made by KGW 
to proceed with the project, it was de- 
cided after considerable thought and soul- 
searching to proceed on a manual or 
signed English basis rather than to at- 
tempt instruction in Ameslan. The prin- 
cipal reason for this choice was the ease 
of teaching on a ‘“‘one word, one sign’ 
basis as compared to concept-signs and 
disregard of English grammatical struc- 
ture. The adoption of total communication 
at the Washington School for the Deaf in 
nearby Vancouver implemented by the 
book, AN INTRODUCTION TO MANUAL 
ENGLISH, which was written and pub- 
lished by the school, was also an influ- 
encing factor. 

The book is used as a basic text, with 
recourse to SIGNS FOR INSTRUCTIONAL 


PURPOSES by Kannapell, et al., as ref- 
erence for signs not listed in Manual Eng- 
lish. Where a sign is not listed in either 
book, local usage or fingerspelling is em- 
ployed. 


Varied and interesting comments about 
the series have been heard, one frequent 
and surprising one being that the viewer 
has not realized that there was such an 
orderly and formal system of signs. Cer- 
tainly there is a greater appreciation of 
the deaf person’s needs, problems and de- 
sires. Too often the only contacts by the 
average hearing person with members of 
the deaf community that he is aware 
of is when a peddler holds up a printed 
ecard asking for a handout. 


Up to 35 signs are instructed in each 
lesson, with the result that a considerable 
vocabulary of signs can be learned by 
the end of the series, and the earnest stu- 
dent can get a copy of the text used 
and further his study with it. 


The series is an excellent vehicle for 
reinforcement of drives for adoption of 
total communication by schools for the 
deaf. Viewers in areas where this is an 
issue should urge TV stations in their 
localities to obtain the series from 
KGW-TV. 


This series is one more manifestation 
of KGW-TV’s interest in and desire to 
aid in a practical way the deaf com- 
munity in .the Portland metro area. In 
addition to the TALKING HANDS series, 
the station carries a daily newscast in 
signs as well as a weekly religious pro- 
gram in signs and the widely-acclaimed 
British series designed for deaf children, 
VISION ON. KGW frequently broadcasts 
special programs in sign language and 
often includes filmed activities of the deaf 
in its regular news programs. 


Private School For Emotionally 
Disturbed Deaf Children Opens 


This spring a new program for multiply 
handicapped deaf children started at the 
Great Southwest Ranch School for the 
Deaf, Inc., near Tucson, Ariz., specifically 
developed for the emotionally disturbed. 
Director of the school is Dr. Larry G. 
Stewart, who has a wealth of experience 
as a teacher, in rehabilitation and in edu- 
cational research. 


The Great Southwest Ranch curriculum 
provides residential living, classroom in- 
struction, physical education, and recrea- 
tion which includes swimming, hiking, 
horseback riding and gardening. Total 
communication is being emphasized for 
the facility, which when fully operational 
can serve 50 children between ages 5-20. 


Inquiries should be addressed to Dr. 
Larry G. Stewart, Director, Great South- 
west Ranch School for the Deaf, Inc., 
4021 East Justin Lane, Tucson, Ariz. 85715. 
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New Field for Deaf Professionals .. . 


Marie Davis, Maryland School Social Worker 


By MRS. MARY ELLEN ELWELL, Project Director 
Social Work with the Deaf, Western Maryland College, Westminster, Maryland 


(Pictures by Dr. Robert Boner, Assistant Professor, Western Maryland College, Westminster, Maryland) 


“T want to prevent fires, instead of 
having to put them out,’’ says Miss Marie 
Davis. Marie is the new social worker 
at the Maryland School for the Deaf. 
She is a deaf graduate of the social work 
program at Gallaudet College. Her job 
is to give social work service to students 
and families at MSD. Marie believes that 
deaf children and teenagers often need 
to talk about their feelings with a_pro- 
fessionally trained person who knows 
how to help with the problems of grow- 
ing up. Her idea of social work is that 
it can prevent serious problems by help- 
ing people cope with their normal day- 
by-day upset and confused feelings. She 
finds that being deaf herself enables her 
to understand the problems of deaf young 
people. The boys and girls at MSD like 
to talk with her. Many parents are dis- 
covering that she can help them be more 
successful in meeting their children’s 
needs. 


Marie has had a very interesting life. 
She was born in Puerto Rico 25 years 
ago. Her mother is Spanish and her father 
American. Both of her parents are hear- 
ing. Marie is the oldest of five children. 
She has a deaf sister and three hearing 
brothers. Although her parents say she 
talked some Spanish when she was very 
small, she stopped completely by the 
time she was three. When she was around 
four years old her parents took Marie and 
her baby sister to Johns Hopkins Hos- 
pital in Baitimore to try to find out what 
was ‘“‘wrong”’ with them. Although Marie 
was found to have hearing loss, and her 
sister diagnosed as hearing, the full 
extent of the loss was not apparent to 


STUDENT FRIEND—Marie Davis makes friends with Jean Groninger. 
see the social worker as a friend, not just a person who “talks with you when things go wrong.’ 
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FORWARD LOOK—In her office, Marie Davis talks 
about her goals for social work at the Maryland 
School for the Deaf. She has many ideas to help 
parents and children participate more fully in the 
school program. 


the doctors. Both girls have 90-95 db 
loss. The doctors at Hopkins felt that a 
possible reason for Marie’s slowness in 
taking was the fact that both Spanish 
and English were spoken in her home. 
She might just be confused. 


Mr. and Mrs. Davis decided to have a 
look at a deaf school in Puerto Rico, but 
they weren’t pleased with the program. 
Even today very few South or Central 
Amerizan countries have good educational 
programs for deaf or hard of hearing 
children. Still searching for an education 
for their daughters, Marie’s parents got 


ve Ceigerate: 
e gk hard 


It is important for all students to 


further advice from Columbia Presby- 
terian Hospital in New York. As a re- 
sult of this contact, Marie was placed in 
the Lexington School for the Deaf in New 
York City. She went to this school for 12 
years and spent every summer back in 
Puerto Rico. Once she began to learn 
language, she was able to learn Spanish 
from her summer experiences in Puerto 
Rico. She never formally studied Span- 
ish until she went to high school and on 
to Gallaudet. 

Marie attended a small, private hear- 
ing school, Academy of Mt. St. Vincent 
in Tuxedo Park, New York. She com- 
pleted four years of high school work in 
three years. She was only 17 when she 
graduated from this all-girls school. 

She attended Barry College, Miami, 
Florida, for one semester before trans- 
ferring to Gallaudet. Marie feels that she 
really gained an understanding of her- 
self as a deaf person at Gallaudet. Her 
previous education in oral school and 
hearing school had been very different 
from the environment of deafness and 
total communication at Gallaudet. She 
not only learned the language of signs, 
but found an acceptance of her own deaf- 
ness in living and studying with her new 
friends. 


Marie left college before her junior 
year because she was not sure what she 
wanted to do with her life or what area 
of study she wanted after she was re- 
fused Spanish as a major. She _ studied 
interior design for a year and did a lot 
of traveling. 

It was while she was traveling in Eu- 
rope that the world of sociology opened 
up for Marie. She feels that travel and 
meeting many different kinds of people 
is a wonderful way to learn. In four 
months she visited 16 countries, including 
Yugoslavia where she attended the World 
Games for the Deaf. Marie says that 
many deaf peop!e are fearful about for- 
eign. travel because they are afraid they 
will not be able to do it independently 
and communicate. Marie has found peo- 
ple all over the world to be friendly and 
patient. In some countries they could not 
believe that she was deaf because in some 
parts of the world the deaf are still un- 
educated and totally isolated. 


When she returned to Gallaudet College 
after two years away, Marie was sure 
that she was interested in a course of 
study concentrating on people. The new 
social work program was exactly what 
she had been looking for. In social work 
she would continue the learning she had 
begun while she was traveling. Social 
work training includes knowledge about 
the many different kinds of people who 
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SOCIAL WORK DISCUSSION—Marie and Mrs. Mary Ellen Elwell from Western Maryland College discuss 


their plans for the social work field placements for students from the college. 


In addition to planning 


training for these students, Mrs. Elwell provides suggestions and guidance for the social work program. 


come to social agencies for help. The 
program also teaches students the best 
ways to help others. Marie credits Mrs. 
Dorothy Polokoff, head of the social work 
program, and Mrs. Evelyn Wolstein, her 
supervisor in a field learning experience 
at Model Secondary School for the Deaf, 
with teaching her how to help others. 
She graduated in June 1972 trained tobe 
a social worker. 


One of Marie’s ambitions is to go to 
Central America and begin a school for 
the deaf. Deaf children are ignored and 
uneducated in some of these countries. 
She realizes that convincing a govern- 
ment of the need and starting a school 
would be a big job, but someday she ‘will 
try to do this. Last summer she found 
another kind of injustice and neglect of 
handicapped people here in the United 
States. She worked as a private tutor 
for a family with a 19-year-old physically 
handicapped deaf girl. This young wo- 
man, with a back curvature and often 


c 


COLLECTOR—In her apartment, Marie has displayed her large collection of pictures and other interesting 


artifacts. 
made herself. 
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Most of these she collected in her travels. 


in pain, has above average intelligence 
but has never had formal education be- 
cause no schools are able to accept deaf 
students with such severe physical handi- 
caps. Marie has been writing to many 
people in and out of the government about 
her friend and others like her who are 
denied an education because their com- 
bination of disabilities does not ‘‘fit’’ any 
existing program. 


Marie is the first social worker to be 
hired at Maryland School for the Deaf. 
The school was able to hire a social work- 
er because of a cooperative program with 
Western Maryland College. The Federal 
government had granted funds to the 
college to begin to train social workers 
to work with the deaf. As a part of this 
program, a social worker was to be hired 
jointly by the college and Maryland School 
for the Deaf. Marie’s work involves not 
only giving service to students and par- 
ents from Maryland School for the Deaf, 
but also supervising college students 


Some of the beautiful pictures and sculptures she 


from Western Maryland as they learn to 
do social work. Marie is pleased to be 
a part of a program which uses total 
communication because she believes that 
this approach is right for deaf youngsters. 

Marie Davis is a very special person. 
Well-educated and well-traveled, she com- 
bines her own life experiences with a 
deep concern for others which enables 
her to be a gifted professional helping 
person. She sees many important areas 
where help is needed for deaf people. 
She has the drive and determination to 
make a difference by her own life and 
by her own example. 


Orman, Vernon, Elstad Named 
Laurent Clerc Award Winners 


Three men well-known for their meri- 
torious achievement on behalf of deaf 
people have been named recipients of 
the 1973 Laurent Clerc Cultural Fund 
Awards presented by the Gallaudet Col- 
lege Alumni Association. 

Awards were presented to James N. 
Orman, ’23, McCay Vernon, G-’55, and 
Dr. Leonard M. Elstad, G-’23, during the 
college’s Charter Day banquet on April 7. 
The specific awards include: 

JAMES NESTOR ORMAN, presented 
the Laurent Clerc Award for outstanding 
social contributions by a deaf person in 
the interests of deaf people. 

The immediate past president of the 
GCAA, Orman was cited for his 
“continuous administrative skill and 
perception that are representaive of 
highest quality leadership. Smoothly 
marshalling many diverse interests 
into a single driving force moving to- 
ward achievement of goals that were 
unprecedented challenges to the As- 
sociation, Mr. Orman demonstrated 
rare capacity to surmount the unex- 
pected and the difficult. Generating 
a sense of involvement and common 
purpose that reached alumni in all 
parts of the land, he established and 
guided to fruition an alumni action 
program that reflects great credit up- 
on Gallaudet College as a_ training 
center.” 


McCAY VERNON, presented the Alice 
Cogswell Award for valuable service in 
behalf of deaf people. 

Vernon, professor of psychology at 

Western Maryland College, ‘‘has con- 

sistently demonstrated a devotion to 

the total well-being of deaf people 
that reflects his abiding respect for 
the individual’s capacities to neutralize 
misfortune, his love for humanity, his 
intolerance of hypocrisy, bigotry, in- 
tellectual inertia, indifference, and his 
deep-seated drive to expose and eradi- 
cate false postulates that stifle the 
proper growth of deaf people... 

(The) Alice Cogswell Award recognizes 

that his role in the annals of service 

to the American deaf people is unique, 

a model for coming generations of 

professional workers for the deaf to 

emulate, a bright beacon for prog- 
ress toward reality in what has been 

a wasteland permeated with low aspi- 

rations, stereotyped procedures, and 
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CLERC AWARD WINNERS—Dr. Leonard M. Elstad, Dr. James N. Orman and Dr. McCay Vernon 
(left to right) were named recipients of the 1973 Laurent Clerc Cultural Fund Awards. 


the philosophy of limitations in which 
human catastrophe flourishes.”’ 


DR. LEONARD M. ELSTAD, presented 
the Edward Miner Gailaudet Award for 
promoting the well-being of deaf people 
of the world. 

The citation to Dr. Elstad, who served 

as president of Gallaudet College for 

24 years, noted that “his work has 

been a living testimonial of single- 

minded concern for the improvement 
of educational facilities for deaf chil- 
dren and youth. Dr. Elstad came to 

Gallaudet in 1945 and found it a col- 

lege which, in the course of 80 years, 

had grown to little more than 150 stu- 
dents with a faculty of some 80 people. 

He left it, less than 25 years later, a 

college of néarly 1000 students with a 

facuity of 260 people. More important- 

ly, he found it an unaccredited school 
and left it a highly accredited liberal 
arts college with a faculty whose 
scholarly achievements compare fa- 


vorably with the faculties of other col- 
leges throughout the nation... Dr. 
E.stad’s accomplishments have not 
been limited to Gallaudet College and 
its students, however... Even now 
he is giving of his time and energy, 
without remuneration, to developing 
ways by which deserving deaf students 
from countries around the world might 
be enabled to come to Gallaudet for 
a college education.” 


This year marks the third presentation 
of the Laurent Clere Cultural Fund 
Awards for meritorious achievement on 
behalf of deaf people. The Fund is one 
of the three separate funds created by 
the Gallaudet College Alumni Association 
Centennial Fund which was presented to 
the college in June 1967. It is named in 
honor of Laurent Clerc, the young deaf 
Frenchman who left his homeland in 
1816 to come with Dr. Thomas H. Gal- 
laudet and become the first deaf teacher 
of the deaf in America. 


Rochester Station Has Live News For The Deat 


NEWS FOR THE DEAF is a live pre- 
sentation of WXXI-TV, Rochester, N.Y. 
Broadcast weeknights at 6:30, it is pro- 
duced in cooperation with the American 
Broadcasting Company and the ABC 
affiliate, WOKR-TV, in Rochester. The 
series premiered on March 20, 1972, made 
possible by a grant from the Teen League 
of Rochester through money they obtained 
with their annual Hike for Hope. 

The program developed in the Media 
Services Department on the campus of 
the Rochester Institute of Technology. 
The attempt was to present a network 
news program for deaf audiences at the 
same time of evening the rest of the 
country sees the program. The method 
selected was manual interpretation, the 
use of sign language. 

Since its original broadcast last year, 
NEWS FOR THE DEAF has seen con- 
siderable change. At first, the ABC 
EVENING NEWS was shown on a large 
monitor visible over the  interpreter’s 
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shoulder. To enable the viewer to see 
the news film more clearly, WXXI-TV be- 
gan using a chroma-key effect to insert 
the interpreter over a full screen presen- 
tation of the ABC program. 


While the network news offered the 
deaf audience more television news than 
they had ever enjoyed before, the de- 
mand for local news was great. In Oc- 
tober 1972, UPI wire service was added 
to the WXXI-TV operation and local news 
was substituted for the final commentary. 
Response to the program indicated that 
the deaf audience was very interested in 
sports and a sports report was inserted 
during one of the commercial breaks. 
Similarly, weather was an important con- 
cern for planning activities or vacations 
and a weather forecast was inserted as 
a regular feature during another com- 
mercial break, including a ski forecast. 
Still another commercial position was 
utilized to inform the audience of special 
activities they would enjoy from special 


Riverside Deaf Senior Citizens 
Celebrate Club’s First Anniversary 


The Riverside Deaf Senior Citizens 
Club celebrated its first anniversary 
February 16, 1973. Present were 42 
members and five guests. The guests 
were Mrs. Lillian Baker of Chicago, Mr. 
and Mrs. Lebert E. Jones, Indianapolis, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Stanley McDonald of 
Los. Angeles. 


In a year the membership has tripled. 
Along with growing pains the members 
have greatly enjoyed themselves. The 
meeting was a beautiful testimony of the 
members to Mrs. Alice Ellis, founder of 
the group. Early in the day Mrs. Helen 
Bayarsky pinned the ‘‘sweetheart’’ with 
a corsage of three lovely white carna- 
tions, with deep red rosebuds in the cen- 
ter of each, gift of the officers and com- 
mittee members. 


The committee of the day consisted of 
He:en Bayarsky, Edna Wood and Lucille 
Lindholm. After lunch Jessie Birck, presi- 
dent, gave a short sketch of Alice’s life. 
Lucille Lindholm presented Alice with a 
certificate of appreciation from the mem- 
bers, made by Toivo Lindholm. 


Helen then made a simple presentation 
of a gift of money from the group. Alice 
responded with thanks and asked remem- 
brance that Mrs. Louise Finley helped 
over the past year. 


Toivo Lindholm then presented a gavel 
to Evan Ellis as the first president. A 
beautiful anniversary cake donated by 
Helen Bayarsky, decorated by Louis 
Landin, club cook, was shared. 


exhibits in the community to captioned 
films on FILM ODYSSEY. 

During the summer months, special re- 
ports were made during the two-minute 
commercial position to consider vocational 
opportunities for the deaf. Beginning in 
November 1972 this slot was filled with 
a lesson in sign language to expand the 
vocabuiary of many members of the audi- 
ence who had difficulty following the news, 
because they did not know many of the 
signs being used. Presently, more fea- 
tures are being planned that will consider 
such topics as hunter safety and driver 
training. 

In. addition to viewer response, many 
of the ideas now being used on NEWS 
FOR THE DEAF have been suggested 
by an evaluation committee made up of 
members of several organizations within 
Monroe County, N.Y. These groups in- 
clude National Technical Institute for the 
Deaf, Rochester Community Services 
Council of the Deaf, Inc., the Rochester 
Recreational Club for the Deaf and the 
Rochester School for the Deaf. 


The success of NEWS FOR THE DEAF 
has led to program expansion—beginning 
on February 5, 1973, NEWS FOR THE 
DEAF is now carried on WSKG-TV in 
Binghamton, N.Y., adding another 5,000 
deaf or hearing impaired persons to 
Rochester’s audience of 8,000. 
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National Census Of The Deaf Population 
Burns Verification Questionnaires 


When the National Association of the 
Deaf requested that deaf people answer 
questions asked by the National Census 
of the Deaf Population (NCDP), a promise 
was made—ail information would be kept 
strictly confidential. This commitment 
has been seriously regarded by all NCDP 
staff members. Each of them has sworn 
an oath not to reveal any information 
about any individual deaf person. 


On March 21, 1973, a special ‘Burning 
Ceremony” was held at the Montgomery 
County incinerator in Rockville, Maryland. 
The purpose was to destroy the more than 
200,000 verification questionnaires re-eived 
during the spring of 1971. Under the 


watchful eyes of representatives of the 
Rehabilitation Services Administration, So- 
cial and Rehabilitation Service and the 
National Association of the Deaf, the 
Census staff consigned 107 boxes of ques- 


tionnaires to the fiames. This was all a 
part of the NCDP’s guarantee of absolute 
confidentiality of all information received. 


Present at the ‘Burning Ceremony”’ 
were Dr. Boyce Williams, from the Re- 
habilitation Services Administration of 
the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare; Dr. L. Deno Reed, from the 
Social and Rehabilitation Service of HEW; 
Marcus T. Deik and Angela K. Thames 
from the Census and Alyce Stifter, Bill 
Tyson, Elliot Chasin, James Bowers and 
Bill Blanchard f-om the National Associa- 
tion of the Deaf. 


The information from the more than 
200,000 questionnaires was placed in nu- 
meric codes on computer tapes. The 
code is kept separate from the tapes and 
without the code the tapes cannot be read. 
Now that the original records have been 


burned, each individual answer is a com- 
ptete secret. 


Very soon, detailed information about 
the deaf population will be released. 
Never before have we known so much 
about the deaf community as will soon 
be published. But what any one deaf 
person said, that is something known only 
to a computer—and the computer can’t 
talk! 


When you look at the pictures accom- 
panying this story you will have the proof 
that the NAD has kept its promise: Your 
answers are ashes. What remains is a 
monumental study of deafness, in which 
everyone’s right to privacy has been pro- 
tected. 


Photo credits for the pictures on this 
page and on the following page: Mar- 


cellus A. Kleberg 


Left: Bill Blanchard, Bill Tyson and Mr. Delk_unload questionnaires to be taken to the incinerator as Dr. Boyce R. Williams and Dr. Deno Reed look on. Right: 
Dr. Reed comments to Marcus Delk and Bill Tyson about the thorough job the incinerator is doing. 


Left: Dr. Williams assumes an active role in the burning of the questionnaires. 


move to a fiery end. 
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Right: Mr. Delk, Mrs. Stifter and Mrs. Thames watch as the questionnaires 
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No one will ever read these Census questionnaires again. 


Letter to the Editor | 


Dear Editor: 


We are producing the news sign pro- 
gram on WTOP-TV Channel 9 weekday 
mornings around 7:40 a.m. We present 
approximately five minutes of news and 
weather in sign language for the hearing 
impaired. 


We would like to expand our program 
to include important news and events re- 
lated to the deaf community of the Great- 
er Washington metropolitan area. In or- 
der to achieve this, we would like to re- 
ceive any comments or suggestions you 
or your readers may have. Thank you 
for your assistance. 


Cynthia Saltzman 
Lynn Bailes 

8510 16th St., Apt. 562 

Silver Spring, Md. 20910 


United States Champions In Deaf ‘Stanley Cup’ Hockey 


By BARRY STRASSLER 


The United States National Deaf Hockey 
Team beat Western Ontario Athletic As- 
sociation of the Deaf, 4-2, to win the third 
annual Toronto ICDA Invitational Hockey 
Tournament on April 28, 1973, at Lambden 
Arena, Toronto. This champ‘onship honors 
in the six-team affair, known as the deaf 
“Stanley Cup’’ competition, completely 
atoned for the victors’ two frustrating run- 
nerup finishes in the two earlier 1973 
tournaments. 


In each of these two tournaments the 
Americans advanced to the finals only 
to be thwarted by Montreal. The score 
was 2-1 at Lake Puacid on January 27, 
1973, and 5-2 at Montreal on April 14, 1973. 
This time the Americans prevailed though 
the luck of the draw put them against 
Montreal in the opening game bracket. 
The game was evenly matched, and the 
score was 2-2, at the end of the regu:ation 
three periods. The 10-minute sudden death 
overtime produced nary a score, but the 
Americans were declazed the winners by 
edging Montreal on most shots attempted 
at goal, 2-1, during th’s fray. Terry Stew- 
art and Charles Clendening were the ones 
that attempted those all-important shoot- 
ing tries during this period of air-tight 
checking maneuvers by both sides. 

It was Montreal’s first defeat ever by 
a deaf hockey team, and the losers 
stormed out of the arena in a huff and 
drove back home refusing to p!ay in two 
remaining consolation games. 


This was the only unp!easant incident 
marring the tournament, while the coveted 
traveling trophy won by the Americans 
capped a genuine rags-to-riches saga. The 
Americans were a last-minute entry in 
the 1972 Toronto ICDA Tournament, and 
the squad consisted of seven Detroit deaf 
players recruited by defenseman Mike 
Hagerty, plus five Canadian fill-ins. The 
team, lacking cohesion due to insufficient 
experience and_ practice time, was 
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thrashed about 9-3, 9-0 and 9-2 in that 
tournament. From this original squad, 
only two players remain as members of 
the 1973 championship squad—Hagerty 
and Stewart. An aggressive recruiting 
drive coralled players from difierent parts 
of the United States to fortify the roster 
for the 1973 tournament circuit. 


After disposing of 1972 champs Montreal 
on goals by Deane Sigler and Len Wil- 
liams during the contest along with the 
overtime shooting attempts, the Amer- 
icans then faced Toronto. For the third 
time this season Toronto wound up on 
the short side of the score, 5-2. Williams 
scored a pair and Sigler added another 
to boost the Americans 3-0 before Toronto 
rallied with two goals. However goals by 
J‘m Oldham and Stewart put the game 
out of reach in late third period. In the 
finals the Americans faced WOAAD, the 
current three consecutive Ontario province 
deaf hockey champs and the roughest 
team in deaf hockey. WOAAD proved to 
be a bit stubborn, but Glendening and 
John Tautkus opened the scoring whi-e 
Oldham’s pair iced the game and _ the 
championship. 

So fired up the Americans were prior 
to the tournament that they faced a hear- 
ing suburban Toronto team in a game 
length scrimmage. The Americans were 
shorthanded with only one substitute on 
the bench and the opponents were two or 
three deep in depth in all positions. Yet 
the Americans rolled by them, 11-5. 


The United States roster as of May 1, 
1973: 
Lex Tiahnybik, goalie, Lincolnwood, Ill. 
Mike Ubowski, goalie, Chicago, Ill. 
Bill Thomas, goalie, Media, Pa. 
Len Williams, wing, Lake Placid, N.Y. 
Terry Stewart, wing, Windsor, Ontario 
Tom Nedved, wing, Willow Springs, III. 
Mike Kartheiser, wing, Cicero, Ill. 
John Gauthier, wing, Charlestown, Mass. 
John Tautkus, center, Brockton,” Mass. 


Charles Clendening, center, Youngstown, 
N.Y. 

Deane Sigler, defense, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Jimmy Oldham, defense, Toledo, Ohio 


Rick Colosimone, defense, Landover, 
Md. 
Mike Hagerty, defense, Melvindale, 
Mich. 


Newman Named Kappa Gamma 
Fraternity ‘Alumnus Of The Year’ 


Lawrence R. Newman, a teacher of 
mathematics at the California School for 
the Deaf, Riverside, was recently named 
“Alumnus of the Year’’ by the brothers 
of Kappa Gamma Fraternity at Gallaudet 
College. Each year the fraternity makes 
this award to a Gallaudet College alumnus 
who has made an outstanding contribution 
to society in his career. The fraternity 
maintains a permanent plaque on which 
names of the recipients of this award are 
engraved. 

Newman, a graduate of the New York 
School for the Deaf, White Plains, re: 
ceived his B.A. from Gallaudet in 1948 and 
went on to earn an M.A. in English from 
the Catholic University of America. He 
taught at the New York School for the 
Deaf in Rome before joining the River- 
side’ faculty in 1953. He was selected by 
the fraternity ‘‘not only because he is 
such a fine teacher, but because he has 
served the deaf community in many dif- 
ferent ways.’ He is on the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Model Secondary School 
for the Deaf and a columnist for THE 
DEAF AMERICAN. He was selected as 
California’s Teacher of the Year in 1969 
and that same year the graduating class 
at Riverside dedicated their yearbook to 
him with these words: ‘He is a fine 
example of what a deaf individual can 
achieve personally and professionally. He 
is a courageous fighter, an inspired teach- 
er, an expert advisor and a sympathetic 
friend who has taught his many students 
the meaning of ‘Never say die.’ ”’ 
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MOTHER, MOMMY 


The two "A'’ hands are held with the right thumb 
touching the chin. The hands move to the left 
and open into "5'' hands. The right hand only 
: hh the thumb of 
ipeatedly for 
on the chin 
g children 
"5" hand to 
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SIGN LANGUAGE FLASH CARDS 


by Harry W. and Shirley A. Hoemann 


500 flash cards including alphabet—actually 

covers almost 1,000 signs. Drawing is on 

front; explanation on back. Cards are num- Price $5.00 
bered and can be used in smaller segments 

for classes. 


CHILDREN’S SIGN LANGUAGE 
PLAYING CARDS 


by Shirley A. Hoemann 


Deck of 52 cards in full color can 
be used to play Concentration, 
Fish, Old Maid, etc. Card explain- 
ing rules included. 


Price $1.50 
Payment must accompany order. Mail order to: Publishing Division 
Make checks payable to: National Association of the Deaf. National Association of the Deaf 
814 Thayer Avenue 
Silver Spring, Maryland 20910 
Quantity Price Total 
Sign Language Flash Cards Name 
by Harry W. and Shirley A. Hoemann __..- ____________- Go eves eines 
; RC i Address 
Children’s Sign Language Playing Cards 
by Shirley A, Hoemaitt <.2ccecvecuscacaccccis aeddesdedtause | AL | ee eee 


The DA Interview: 


By Frank Bowe, Jr. 


Dr. Boyce R. Williams—Foremost In Rehabilitation Of The Deaf 


Dr. Boyce R. Williams, Director of the 
Office of Deafness and Communicative 
Disorders, Rehabilitation Service Admin- 
istration, United States Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, is per- 
haps the best-known figure in the field of 
rehabilitation of deaf persons. 

Born and reared in Racine, Wisconsin— 
where he accumulated one of the most 
outstanding athletic records in his school’s 
history—Boyce lost his hearing due _ to 
spinal meningitis in 1928. After four 
months at the Wisconsin School for the 


* 
BOWE: 
in Racine (Wisconsin) High School. 


WILLIAMS: 
In fact, I played 12 years of football. 


| understand you were quite a football player back 


I played football in high school and college both. 
I started when I was 
nine and stopped when I was twenty-one. 
fore I was sick, I was captain of the football team. But the 


Deaf, he entered Gallaudet College in the 
fall of 1929. Three years later he was 
awarded his B.A. in mathematics. 

From that day on, the field has never 
been the same. 

His awards and honors are almost too 
numerous to mention here. The most sig- 
nificant of these are: honorary L.L.D. 
from Gallaudet in 1958; the first Daniel 
T. Cloud Award for Leadership; and the 
first National Association of the Deaf 
Distinguished Service Award. Four hun- 
dred admirers gathered in Washington, 


* 


D.C., on September 26, 1970, for a testi- 
monial dinner honoring Dr. Williams for 
25 years of service in HEW. 

John Lopez, a vocational rehabilitation 
counselor from Washington, D.C., now in 
the Leadership Training Program at Cali- 
fornia State University, Northridge, joined 
me for the interview at Dr. Williams’ 
room at the Deauville Hotel in Miami 
Beach last summer. 

After reminiscing for a few moments, 
we turned our thoughts to the future of 
services for deaf people. 


* 


BOWE: Before we go on, could you tell me about some of the 


problems you faced being in a hearing family? 


WILLIAMS: 


In high school be- has been oral. 


Many things passed me by and I was less _ in- 
volved because of the communication. 


Our life in the home 


So is our life now. All of the boys can com- 
municate, but none of the children is expert. 


The oldest 


illness came right in August when I was conditioning myself 
for the football season. This was in Northern Wisconsin on 
my uncle’s farm. 


BOWE: How did the illness start? 


WILLIAMS: I had injured my back about six weeks previously 
and that may have had something to do with it. But it is 
hard to know. I did have a crack in my skull from an in- 
jury the year before. That probably saved my life when the 
spinal meningitis attacked. It left an opening where the 
infection could get out. The way I understand it, the menin- 
gitis infection is vicious and rapid and builds up a lot of 
pressure. But the opening let that come through—it let the 
infection come out. I had a big bump on my head. But 
that is only speculation. 


BOWE: How did this accident happen? 


WILLIAMS: That was when we were playing football in the 
baseball season. When the coach didn’t show up, we—we 
were the high school baseball team, but when the coach 
didn’t show up, we chose sides and decided to play foot- 
ball with a baseball. One of the fellows caught a pass so 
I tackled him and flipped him up in the air. But I lost my 
balance and he came down with a hip bone on my head. 


BOWE: What happened following your illness? 


WILLIAMS: I went back to school in February of 1928 and 
was graduated in June. I worked that summer in Sturgeon 
Bay to get money to go west with my aunt. That fall I 
was in Portland, Oregon, from September to December. 
Then I returned to Racine and for about a month I was 
without any sense of direction. Most of all—my friends were 
all in college or working. Then my father inquired about 
further education. He asked his cousins who taught at the 
school for the deaf in Delavan, Wisconsin. I had passed 
that school many times when we went to play ball. I was 
under the impression that it was an asylum for the mentally 
ill. It looked about the same. It is much improved today. 
But I would not have gone to the school under any conditions. 
In February, a field worker came along to see me—my 
father had arranged it. She wanted me to go to the school 
in Delavan and I said: ‘‘Not a chance.’’ Then she told me 
that they had a fine basketball team. And oh, that was 
different! She said that the team was going to take a trip 
to be in a tournament in Columbus, Ohio—the Central States 
Basketball Tournament. And that was what really hooked 
me and nothing else. 


BOWE: So you went to the Wisconsin School for the Deaf for 
four months with the idea of preparing for the Gallaudet 
entrance exams? 


BOWE: You mentioned pub!ic services. 


boy is now the best, but his wife put him to work at it. He 
took training in California in the same class with Nanette 
Fabray. That’s how we met Nanette. About Nanette: she 
is a very sincere, dedicated, honest, courageous, fearless 
person. She has a better concept of the central problems 
relating to the adjustment to deafness than a great many 
people who have worked with the deaf for many years—and 
she doesn’t hesitate to say so. She is not concerned with 
making friends. She wants people to know what the laws 
are and how they should be helpful and stop creating prob- 
lems. 


BOWE: Any other people you’d like to comment on at this 
point? 
WILLIAMS: Perhaps McCay Vernon and Jerry Schein have 


the finest understanding that the way to eradicate paternalism 
is by involving the conglomerate 100%. They involve deaf 
people every step of the way in any activtiy they undertake 
relating to deafness and deaf people. And this is not true 
of many people who are getting on the bandwagon more 
recently. In fact, I read a report last night, very inter- 
esting example—a nine or ten-page report of a meeting in- 
volving a very high level of people from all educational 
and public services—but no deaf person was involved. I am 
writing a letter today to inform them that this is in error. 
They should not do this. They should involve a deaf person. 


What areas of public 
services are now opening to deaf peop!e? 


WILLIAMS: Yes. 
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On February,.14, 1973, Dr. Boyce R. Williams (right) received The President’s 
Committee citation at the Maryland Governor’s Committee Award Luncheon. 
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WILLIAMS: Yes. 


WILLIAMS: I don’t know any limit really. We have now 
started training deaf people in law. We expect that to be 
done under certain conditions and goals. They will not be 
courtroom lawyers, of course, but there are many aspects 
of law in which a deaf person can function very effectively 
if he is dedicated. There is a move now to involve highly 
selected deaf students in medical school; in fact at least 
two medical schools have indicated readiness to become in- 
volved and that is no doubt a major victory. In government 
there is no limit to what a deaf person can do. In fact, I 
read a sarcastic observation among deaf people that the 
less that a professional or administrative person knows about 
deafness the more chance a deaf person has to get em- 
ployment there. In other words, it is the teachers of the 
deaf who are the most limiting. They get a poor concept 
of the capacity of a deaf person as a human being. They 
focus so much on how he produces speech or language rather 
than regarding him as a total person. 


BOWE: Is the work of Kay Meadow and Hilde Schlesinger in 
California giving promise of a more holistic approach? 


Their work with deaf children will prob- 
ably be one of the principal means by which we will emanci- 
pate American deaf people from rigid oralism. That is what 
is happening now—in the Maryland School, in California— 
I thought we would have it in Montgomery County. If the 
county had not agreed to offer a class in total communica- 
tion, Fred Schreiber and I had arranged to file a lawsuit 
concerning equal protection under the law—denying equal 
protection of the law by having one method only. I just 
received a letter today in which a day school in California 
says that it is offering total communication and the parents 
are lapping it up. The problem with most programs using 
total communication is that it is remedial—in that case they 
didn’t get to the child when the child was ready to get started 
—as babies. Oralism is based on the concept that if you 
use signs the child won’t learn speech because signs are too 
easy. It has never been proved. It is not true. After all, 
the deaf children of deaf parents have signed since the birth 
of their children and the children develop speech just as 
good if not better than deaf children of hearing parents who 
have been through all the oral part. It is not correct. Signs 
do not damage language. They help and they bring in at an 
earlier age an awareness of symbols and a basis for con- 
ceptualization. 


BOWE: 0O.K. Now let’s get into the thrust of this interview— 
let’s talk about the future of deaf people, the future of the 
services we will be receiving. From your position, you have 
an unique opportunity to take view of everything now hap- 
pening and to project what you see for the future. What’s in 
the wind for VR? 


WILLIAMS: The thrust of vocational rehabilitation will be much 
more pervasive and penetrating in the future than it has ever 
been. For various reasons the vocational rehabilitation of 
deaf people has never been more than superficial at best. 
One of the reasons and a very important reason is that too 
few VR people really understand the man between the ears. 
They are overwhelmed by the common problems. They can’t 
see the brain behind it. Most people who are deaf have nor- 
mal strength, normal mobility, normal intelligence, which 
are very important aspects for job placement. So the case 
work may be very quick and superficial with those deaf 
clients. Placements may come relatively easily but because 
the real capabilities of those deaf people are not understood, 
placement often falls far short of these people’s capabilities. 
On the other hand we have the college level deaf student 
who may be only a name to the VR counselor who pays the 
bill for five years. Another important reason for the limited 
VR effectiveness with deaf clients is that our community 
resources are not able to serve deaf people. We only have 
a very few that can do this. On top of all this, the deaf 
client is faced with the ever-pressing problem of program 
economy—‘‘Do it as cheaply as you can.” 


BOWE: In what direction do you expect us to move from here? 
WILLIAMS: Assuming that there is an Act—the H.R. Bill, 
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8395, we will have the kinds of resources that we need for 
better case work with handicapped people. The legislation 
calls for the establishment and operation of comprehensive 
centers. Those are two very important words. This legis- 
lation will give state workers the kind of funds needed to 
run these programs. Case services funding will be more 
flexible. At the present time, the state rehabilitation coun- 
selor cannot afford long-term and in-depth services for his 
clients. The Centers will be Federally-funded in a way like 
that of the present higher education institutions such as Na- 
tional Technical Institute for the Deaf and Gallaudet. The 
state will probably only have to pay such expenses as trans- 
portation to the Centers. No big spending. 


You’re talking now about severely disabled persons 
who require long-term rehabilitation? 


WILLIAMS: We need to clarify our language here. Disabled 


and handicapped—these words have different meanings. Dis- 
ability is a condition—we are deaf, we have one disability— 
you, John, me. You and I have a limited visual disability— 
John does not. Right, John? But we have solved the handi- 
cap—the hearing, the poor balance, the behavioral problem 
related to our disability. Handicap is a functional manifes- 
tation of a disability. If you use the words interchangeably 
it is confusing. We all have handicaps, but there are deaf 
people with real multiple disabilities—multiply disabled. 

It is possible that clients will have only deafness as a dis- 
abliity yet have very severe handicaps that come from the 
disability of deafness. The reason why two people with the 
same disability are so different is that they have had differ- 
ent experiences with deafness. The reason is related to the 
concept of handicap. Emotional problems are I think func- 
tional. Some may have brain damage and be multiply dis- 
abled and multiply handicapped. We must keep as clear 
as possible on that—a disability cannot be changed. Hearing 
can be improved partially but the loss is still there. The 
handicap can be reduced through training. Your disability 
cannot be changed but you can learn to live with it, your 
problems can be reduced. But we have never had the places 
or the right staff in places to provide the intensive training 
that severely handicapped deaf people need, that the multiply 
handicapped deaf people need. We do know that these people 
can be trained—Edna Adler’s research showed that, so did 
other studies. We expect that the basic philosophy of these 
new Centers will be: no rejects, no failures. That is a 
grand statement—there is more to it than appears on the 
surface. The clients will move to independent living or to 
sheltered work. They will have had a full chance—no one 
will be fired because of fights, drinking or bad behavior. 


| was wondering about that. | hope these Centers 
may eventually be able to help people like one girl | have 
been teaching. She is totally deaf, has vision problems, is 
on very heavy medication to forestall seizures which seem to 
cause her to regress mentally, is severely withdrawn and 
given to violent explosions of anger. I could never hope to 
get her into a regular rehabilitation facility, but with the 
right kind of treatment in a place like St. Elizabeths Hos- 
pital she might learn enough to be able to take care of her 
own basic needs, then we might be able to transfer her to 
one of the Centers. 


WILLIAMS: Mental health facilities will certainly help clients 


with severe disabilities. The Centers will be set up to pro- 
vide 24-hour services to meet all the needs of the clients. 
None of us is foolish enough to think that we can answer all 
the problems of all deaf people. Probably three percent of 
deaf people never have a chance. Ralph White will tell you 
about 300 Chicanos who live in the Rio Valley where there 
is virtualiy nothing for them. Dave Myers can tell you 
there is a long list of blacks waiting for enrollment in schools. 
These and the many school dropouts are the big targets for 
the Centers. The kind of person you mentioned is not com- 
mon. Perhaps the best place for her is one where the em- 
phasis is on mental health. 

Another aspect of the testimony before the Senate com- 
mittee on H.R. 8395 revealed that there is widespread mis- 
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understanding about the circumstances of deaf people, espe- 
cially the bottom third. Some people do not seem to under- 
stand that education and vocational rehabilitation are differ- 
ent areas of activity. Second, these people are oblivious to 
the widespread and persistent problems of the thousands of 
dropouts and thousands who grow to adulthood without any 
opportunity for formal training. These people I am talking 
about—the people who testified before the Senate committee— 
have done unforgivable damage to the rights of undertrained, 
underserved deaf people who live all over the country. They 
have disqualified themselves as spokesmen for the welfare 
of deaf people of all kinds, including the members of the 
Oral Deaf Adults Section. 


BOWE: | think | know who you mean. I read that testimony 
and frankly, | was appalled. Let’s get back to the deaf peo- 
ple you are talking about—how are we going to find the peo- 
ple who have never been served? What kind of casefinding 
techniques will be effective? 

WILLIAMS: Many of them are on VR rolls right now. Many 
will be discovered through welfare. Large numbers will be 
reported by the state and local churches. The important 
thing is the language of the bill. It calls for authorization, 
public information. 


LOPEZ: Don’t you think that the present VR programs keep 
deaf people away from VR—the procedures are so full of 
red tape? 

WILLIAMS: You mean the case service procedures? 

LOPEZ: Yes. 


WILLIAMS: Many people do resent them, but we can’t change 
that. The law. Deaf people must understand that time is 
not an emergency. Vocational rehabilitation is a long-term 
thing. If you’re looking for a job, go to the state employ- 
ment agency. The answer to your question is yes, but we 
have to go along with the way it is. Deaf people will under- 


stand this. I agree that it is not easy to make them under- 
stand. 
LOPEZ: What about the procedures themselves? 


WILLIAMS: The deaf people often seem to resent these—but 
they are not alone in their resentment. They dislike the de- 
lays, the medical examinations; they may resent other diag- 
nostic procedures. That is why it is very important for a 
counselor like you, John, to be an expert signer. I think it 
is better now than it was before. It may be due partially to a 
deaf person’s low aspirations. He may not be aiming high 
enough. We have to do a better job of motivating deaf people 
to set high goals. 


BOWE: What about the future of services to minority group 
deaf people. 

WILLIAMS: Perhaps—right now we are not sure, we don’t 
have a frame of reference—we might have Centers spread 
across the country—one in the East, one in the Midwest, one 
in the West. There are about 20,000 VR people spread all 
over. The Centers will bring things together. Our own 
peopte will be available. We will have professional train- 
ing, in-service and institutional training and research. If 
the language of HR 8395 goes through, this will exist. 

We have not yet set up a policy for recruiting minorities 
into professional work. We are more concerned about get- 
ting enough qualified people. The big issue is not profes- 
sional minority group members—but professionals who are 
competent in work with the deaf. The states are still poorly 
staffed for work with the deaf, generally speaking. I would 
say that we have—if and when the Centers are established— 
we will have to drive hard for qualified manpower. We 
estimate a ratio of 3 to 1—three clients to one professional 
in the Center. Each Center will probably have 500 clients. 
That means 133 professionals for each Center. Where will 
we find them? I’m hoping that the language ‘‘establish and 
operate’? means that they will be Federal employes or the 
equivalent. That means they will be paid on an equivalent 
scale. Then we can recruit. 


BOWE: What about mental health care? Do you envision this 
as a part of the Center work? 
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WILLIAMS: Perhaps. We may need to get a legislative base 
for adequate mental health for deaf people. We have ‘seen 
success through the years since 1957—that’s 15 years, through 
extensive Federal seed money in the form of research and 
demonstration grants. But that is soft money and we need 
hard money. Mental health service for deaf people is ex- 
pensive. We, the state VR’s or other agencies cannot fund it. 
The number of deaf people in any given state is too low for 
the state to fund it. We need to have a Federal enabling 
act to support regional mental health centers for hospital- 
ized deaf people the same. way we have for deaf people who 
are in institutions for the mentally retarded. The basis for 
this is that appropriated services are too costly for an aver- 
age-size state to absorb. Perhaps large, highly populated 
states can establish continuing, suitable programs for their 
mentally ill and their mentally retarded deaf people. Re- 
gardless of these institutional programs, every metropolitan 
area must have a meaningful outpatient service in mental 
health for deaf people. By meaningful we mean therapeutic 
counseling and related services provided by _ professionals 
able to communicate manually. 


LOPEZ: Do you think that having to ask for VR services is 
an insult to the egos of deaf people? 


WILLIAMS: This has its roots in the attitudes of deaf leaders 
throughout history. It is very protective. The attitude was 
that deaf people can get along by themselves. They do not 
need charity. This thinking is self-defeating. It deprives— 
it denies the evidence of need. It is a manifestation of poor 
thinking and poor leadership because it does not recognize 
that hearing people have myriad public and private services 
available at the crook of their fingers. What do deaf people 
have—only VR available to them in a meaningful way. VR 
opens the door to equal opportunity. 


BOWE: That leads to another topic—we have recently been 
concentrating quite hard on developing deaf leadership espe- 
cially with workshops such as those in Croton-on-Hudson, 
New York and at Gallaudet. How do you see deaf leader- 
ship developing in the future? 


WILLIAMS: That question is a complex one. One of the most 
rewarding parts of my career work has been the rapid ma- 
terialization of effective deaf leadership. We have that on 
all fronts. In hindsight, it is obvious that the capability has 
always been there. What has happened is that our com- 
munity development work has created opportunities that were 
not here before. It is very safe to say that deaf people on 
the national level are functioning in a very superior way and 
that growing national capability to improve public and private 
services for all deaf people is due directly to that deaf leader- 
ship. We have watched the unfolding patterns of training 
of local leaders and are sure that the move is in the right 
direction. We can’t reasonably expect as high a ratio of 
success with local trainees because of the much larger mar- 
gin for error in selection of trainees. However, our batting 
average has been and will be very good if we enjoy the 
same high quality of input for that local leadership as we 
have had in the initial ventures. 

I continue to hope for important upgrading in our national 
leadership capability, good though it is. First of all, all of 
us in the so-called top spots need leadership training. It is 
something that benefits everybody. Even corporation execu- 
tives need it. 


BOWE: Perhaps you should say, especially corporation execu- 
tives. 

WILLIAMS: The other side of the coin for upgrading national 
leadership is more people to share responsibility. Too few 
people today are carrying too great a responsibility and it 
will get worse if we don’t face up to the problem. 


BOWE: | suppose the beginning would be with schoo!-age 
youths, especially through the Junior NAD. 


WILLIAMS: ‘The child is father of the man.’’ We can curb, 
we can channel the energies of competitiveness into habits of 
collaborativeness. We need to instill in each child regard- 
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less of mental capacity and so forth, the ability to be honest 
with himself, to self-evaluate. That is the basis for effective 
leadership. This can be learned in school. “Every person 
has a right to his piace in the sun.’”’ ‘‘Leadership is for ev- 
eryone in some area of life.”’ 


BOWE: Will this be done? In other words, what is the future 
of education for deaf children? 


WILLIAMS: Education of deaf children is moving upward to a 
reality through the fine leadership of McCay Vernon, David 
Denton, Roy Holcomb and others who have dared to come 
to grips with deplorable results of traditional practices. The 
facts have been brought to light, examined and treated, with 
the result that common sense is ascendant. The deaf child 
of tomorrow will—in all tax-supported schools—be taught 
through stable, fully visible cues. He will learn language 
first as the basis for speech. He will be much less an emo- 
tionally involved person because he will be communicating 
and communicated to with minimal frustrations because the 
medium will be total communication. 


BOWE: Do you foresee much application of the ‘buddy sys- 
tem” of a deaf child integrating into a public school, but with 
a hearing buddy who signs for him? I’m thinking of Roy 
Holcomb’s application of this idea. 


WILLIAMS: I don’t think we will see much growth in that 
buddy system. Roy made a good use of it. It is possible in 
small communities, but I can’t see it happening on a broad 
scale in places like New York City. 


BOWE: Which is where | am now—so thanks. Anyway, we are 
running out of time. Let me ask just one more question: 
Why are you so damned lousy in poker and golf? 


WILLIAMS: My competence in both activities has been gross- 
ly misrepresented. I have not played with a person in either 
field in the past 30 years that I could not soundly trounce at 
my pleasure. 

Let me add that one of the most exciting parts of my work 
has been to see growth in programs because people are there 
who can generate that growth. Deaf and hearing people both. 
Our disappointments have been very few, very rare. We are 
optimistic about the future because of the growing number 
of deaf—of young deaf—people who show mature judgment 
about their needs as individuals, judgment which enables 
them to cope with the leadership problems of tomorrow. 


BOWE: Wish | could say the same about your judgment in 
poker and golf. Thank you, Dr. Williams. 


@ In Love—Boyce was a gaze and sigh type when it came to 
courting, at least in public. He would gaze soulfully into his 
chosen one’s eyes for a longish period, heave a sigh, then start 
the routine over again with another long gaze. They would not 
exchange more than a dozen words in the course of a basket- 
ball game. This technique (?) may have arisen from in- 
adequacies in the sign language; he had not acquired mastery 
during his short stay in the Wisconsin School.—ABC 


® At Gallaudet—Boyce could be exasperatingly deliberate when 
he so chose. An example of this was this incident with Dr. 
Doctor and Alan Crammatte. The academic year was over 
and Boyce was due to entrain for home that afternoon at 3:15. 
At about 2:15 he decided he would have to go over to Fowler 
and say farewell to his then lady love. We were a bit con- 
cerned—ABC is telling the story—knowing his predilection for 
arriving at the last possib'e moment. At 2:30 we decided we’d 
better go over and see how the farewell was progressing. We 
found Boyce and his girl friend leaning against the wall in the 
main hallway, engaged in some sort of conversation. After 
tactfully letting him know we were in the area, we went out to 
sit on the bench and wait. By 2:45 we decided to remind Boyce 
that his train was leaving soon and to call the taxicab. The 
cab arrived in about five minutes—that was during the depres- 
sion and cabbies were real hungry—so we loaded the suitcase, 
talked a bit to the driver, fretted around and reminded Boyce 
again several times only to be dismissed with a casual wave 
of the hand (the girl must have been tremendously flattered). 
Finally, we literally dragged him to the cab and left, with 
minima! time to get to the Union Station. On the way we 
asked: ‘Do you have your ticket?’ He did not. When we 
arrived, | paid off the cabbie, Doc dashed to the ticket window 
and Boyce strolled with agonizing nonchalance to his train plat- 
form. Doc and | fluttered around him like mother hens. As 
he approached the door to his car, the train started moving. 
Did Boyce step up his pace? He did not. He did, however, 
catch his train, pulling up just as it began to put on speed. We 
collapsed—in laughter.—ABC 


© On the Golf Course—Once | teed off the first hole (Ladner 
is telling the story) and teok a mighty swing. But | hit the 
ground behind the ball and missed it completely. Once again 
a mighty swing with the same result. There stood the ball 
but apparently covered with dirt. So | picked it up to clean 
it. Behold, it was covered with ants. Boyce remarked: ‘Ants 
are really intelligent creatures. They know the safest place is 
on the ball.““—Emil Ladner 


®@ On the Convention Tour—Boyce and American Airlines have 
not been on speaking terms for about 15 years now. It seems 
that on a trip to Mexico City for some kind of conference, 
Boyce went American. On the return trip he lost his prized 
overcoat. All complaints went to naught. Since then Boyce 
has refused to fly American, and his friends kid him about re- 
fusing to approve of any city for a meeting or to attend it if 
American is the only way to get there.—Jess Smith 


® At Play—Boyce has two main interests—poker and golf, and 
he is as bad at one as he is at the other. In addition, he is a 
Green Bay Packer fan and for years we have had to listen to 
the exploits of Vince Lombardi and the Wisconsin Cheeses. It 
was a great blow to Boyce when Lombardi moved to D.C. and 
the Packers fell apart at the seams.—Fred Schreiber 


KRON-TV Programs For The Deaf 
Win Many Prestigious Awards 


“My Eyes Are My Ears” also was the 
winner of a coveted Broadcast Media 
Award from the Broadcast Communica- 
tion Arts Department, California State 
University at San Francisco, during the 


San Francisco’s KRON-TV, well-known 
for its daily newscast for the deaf, has 
recently been the recipient of several 
prestigious awards for programming de- 
signed for the hearing-impaired com- 
munity. 


“Newsign 4,” the daily newscast for the 
San Francisco Bay Area viewers with 
hearing disabilities, was one of but ten 
finalists in the National Academy of Tele- 
vision Arts and Sciences competition for 
the Community Service Award. As such, 
the program earned a National Academy 
Honor Award, which was presented to 
A. H. Constant, president of the Chronicle 
Broadcasting Co., by Dean Burch, chair- 
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man of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, in Washington, D. C., during 
the National Association of Broadcasters’ 
annual convention. 

This same KRON-TV newscast won the 
coveted ““Emmy”’ given by the San Fran- 
cisco Chapter, Academy of Television 
Arts and Sciences. In addition, KRON-TV 
was presented the Television Academy 
Governor’s Award for ‘‘developing and 
presenting the ‘Newsign 4’ newscasts.”’ 

A second “Emmy” was awarded to 
KRON-TV for the 1972 documentary, ‘‘My 
Eyes Are My Ears.’ This special pro- 
gram was designed to make the viewing 
public more aware of the muffled world 
of the deaf. 


23rd Annual Broadcast Industry Confer- 
ence. 

Most recently, KRON-TV was_ highly 
honored by the Association of Catholic 
Newsmen at that organization’s annual 
dinner. The Most Rev. Joseph T. Mc- 
Gucken, Archbishop of San Francisco, 
presented the Bay Area Channel 4 outlet 
the highly-regarded McQuade Award for 
“distinguished programming in the field 
of social justice’ in recognition of the 
Assignment Four documentary, ‘‘My Eyes 
Are My Ears.” Jane Wilk, deaf on-the-air 
news reporter seen daily on ‘“‘Newsign 4,” 
and A. H. Constant were pleased to ac- 
cept on behalf of KRON-TV. 
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From A Parent's Point Of View 


Mary Jane Rhodes, Conductor 


During the past six months, I have 
had an opportunity to travel across Amer- 
ica and meet parents of deaf children, 
professionals working with the deaf and 
deaf adults. What a rewarding exper- 
ience! I wish you could have been with 
me to observe for yourself, the strength 
that is making itself visible in every state. 
Because I have been able to touch shoul- 
ders with dedicated and willing members 
of this new deaf community, I would 
like to share the news that an epidemic 
of cooperation is crossing the country. 


Many of us have traveled lonely roads 
in our efforts to make deafness an_ in- 
convenience rather than a handicap. Al- 
though it was easy to see the job couldn’t 
be done alone, still we often failed to 
recognize that a spirit of cooperation would 
bring us the companionship and_ help 
needed to complete our task. Looking 
back now, we can only wonder what kept 
us apart in the past. Was our load so 
heavy that it bent our back until we 
could only see a narrow view of the road 
we were traveling... not recognizing 
fellow travelers with a burden of deaf- 
ness traveling to the right and left of us? 


Those who have been on the deaf scene 
for a while know that before the advent 
of total communication the burden carried 
by deaf people was intolerable. Since 
deafness is a handicap of communication, 
the lack of support and encouragement 
for manual communication made it most 
difficult for deaf persons to ask and ex- 
pect help from the hearing community. 
Parents could not communicate with their 
deaf children to learn about problems 
faced by deaf boys and girls in schools 
across the nation. Without the support 
of parents and deaf adults, professionals 
could do little to right the wrongs that 
were making deafness the most severe of 
all handicaps. But now, thank God, the 
road of cooperation is open to all. 


It is good that the spirit of cooperation 
is among us because the deaf movement 
(yes, there has been a deaf movement 
similar to the Black movement), is in 
process of change. Federal support for 
organizations serving the deaf is being 
drastically curtailed. No longer can we 
look to the Federal government to solve 
the problems of deafness in our nation. 
Right or wrong, we must acknowledge and 
accept the idea that we can no longer 
sit on Uncle Sam’s lap hoping that he 
will come to the aid of the deaf commu- 
nity. This does not mean there will be 
no Federal money to serve the needs of 
deaf people, but it does indicate we can 
no longer wait on the sidelines for ‘‘oth- 
ers’ to initiate programs and find finan- 
cial support to keep them going. The 
focus in Washington, D.C., now is on 
revenue sharing. Revenue sharing means 
a large portion of the Federal money 
which was available in the past will 
not be available in the future. Those of 
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us who have worked hard to focus na- 
tional awareness upon the problems of 
deafness must now dedicate ourselves to 
making deafness a number one concern 
of our own states... and we must be- 
gin now! 

One excellent way to see that service to 
deaf people is emphasized in our own 
state would be through a state DEAF 
AWARENESS WEEK. Colorado was the 
first state to establish Deaf Awareness 
Week, which was celebrated November 
12-18, 1972. On May 2, 1973, Governor 
Robert D. Ray issued a proclamation de- 
claring May 6-12 to be Deaf Awareness 
Week in Iowa, and the Governor of Ohio 
has proclaimed June 3-9, 1973, as Ohio 
Deaf Development Week. Let us hope that 
before this year is out every state in the 
nation will have designated Deaf Aware- 
ness Week. But, it won’t happen unless 
you accept the responsibility of prepar- 
ing a proclamation and then urge your 
own governor to designate such a week 
to promote state understanding of deaf- 
ness. 


I like to think that change is really an 
opportunity for growth. Even though we 
may be more than a little frightened at 
shifting responsibility for services to deaf 
people back to the state... still it is 
possible that in the future we will recog- 
nize this ‘‘forced change’’ to be the turn- 
ing point in our battle to make the voice 
of deaf consumers and parents consumers 
heard across the land. From my own e¢x- 
perience in Indiana, I think it is safe to 
say that most state officials will be re- 
ceptive to suggestions from the combined 
voice of parents, professionals and deaf 
adults. I also believe that our failure 
to present a united voice in requesting 
programs for the deaf in the past has 
resulted in poor services for deaf citizens 
in every state. Perhaps you might want 
to suggest a state commission for the 
deaf. Many states have established, or 
are planning to establish such commis- 
sions. Among the states with commis- 
sions are Virginia, Connecticut, Oklahoma 
and Texas. Why not start plans for a 
state commission in your state... all it 
takes is cooperation, dedication and per- 
severance ...and I know these quali- 
ties exist in abundance among parents, 
professionals and deaf adults in every 
section of our country. 


My participation in the regional Opera- 
tion Tripod meetings has made it possible 
for me to mingle with members of the 
new deaf community across the nation. I 
have found professionals eager to express 
their dream of a better educational and 
vocational future for deaf citizens. Deaf 
adults who never quite trusted hearing 
people are reaching out to parents and 
professionals, who also long for more and 
better opportunities for deaf Americans. 
Parents who just two or three years ago 
could not communicate with their own 


deaf child are opening their hearts and 
their lives to deaf men and women 
through the use of manual communica- 
tion. Great changes are taking place in 
our nation through the medium of tele- 
vision as more and more stations begin 
providing interpreted news programs. 
Sign language classes are growing across 
the nation faster than they can be counted 
(last estimate of students I heard was 
mere than 5000). Commissions for the 
deaf, state awareness weeks and Opera- 
tion Tripod are bringing us together in 
ways never dreamed possible three or 
four years ago. 


It is true that change can be difficult, 
but, I am reminded of some words by 
Irving in ‘“‘Tales of a Traveler”... ‘There 
is a certain relief in change...as I 
have found in traveling in a stage coach, 
it is often a comfort to shift one’s posi- 
tion and be bruised in a new place.” I 
am sure that as we tackle the job of 
making our state aware of the needs and 
abilities of its deaf citizens, we will, no 
doubt, be ‘“‘bruised in a new place”... 
but what’s a bruise compared to the op- 
portunities that face us in making our 
states aware of and responsive to the 
needs of deaf Americans? All winners 
have scars and bruises to show the diffi- 
culties they have overcome to win the 
battle. The lack of Federal financial sup- 
port should not be, indeed it cannot be 
allowed to become a road block as we 
join hands in a new spirit of cooperation. 


I moved from Indiana to Washington, 
D.C., three years ago... and I have lost 
two jobs because of a shortage of Fed- 
eral financial support. As I write this, 
even though I am out of a job, I feel sure 
a new and better future lies ahead for 
all of us who are working to minimize the 
effects of deafness. I believe we will 
find new and better answers to deaf- 
ness that have been undiscovered in the 
past. I am confident that the need to 
focus state attention on deafness will pro- 
vide a _ golden opportunity to premote 
understanding of deafness at the state 
and local level. I glow with the remem- 
brance of all the hundreds of “beautiful 
people’ I have met at the regional Tripod 
meetings. If you have felt alone and un- 
able to solve the problems of deaf people 
in your state, lift up your head and lock 
around. Somewhere, not too far from 
you, are TRIPODERS who are eager to 
tackle the problems of deafness in ‘your 
state—indeed in many states they have al- 
ready begun their attack. If you can’t 
find them, write to me. I have the names 
and addresses of TRIPODERS in every 
state in the nation. They are looking for 
you because they know everyone has a 
contribution to make and the team won't 
be complete without you. 

I would like to close this column with 
a quotation which I believe we should all 
keep in mind in the months to come: 

“There was a Wise Man in the East 
whose constant prayer was that he might 
see today with the eyes of tomorrow.”’— 
Alfred Mercier 


Please give me your help: Because Op- 
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eration Tripod has motivated people across 
the nation to ‘‘make things happen’ I 
need your cooperation in letting me know 
what is happening in your city and state. 
Deaf Awareness Week, state commissions 
and even Operation Tripod were all only 
ideas at the beginning—but ideas that 
were shared with other states. If some- 
thing new and exciting is taking place 
PLEASE LET ME KNOW SO I CAN 
SHARE THE GOOD NEWS. If something 
bad is happening let me know so I can 
search for answers among the deaf corn- 
munity in other cities and states. I have 
begun a newsletter called THE STAND- 
ARD BEARER. This newsletter wi.l en- 
deavor to exchange information from the 
grassroots areas as well as state and aa- 
tional happenings. We don’t want you 
to feel alone—SO PLEASE SEND ME 
YOUR NEWS SO WE CAN SHARE IT. 


Foreign News 
By YERKER ANDERSSON 


Comment: With great interest I read 
the correspondence between Ms. Sultan 
and the Israeli government officials (see 
the April 1973 issue of THE DEAF AMER- 
ICAN, p. 29). As the Foreign Editor, I 
have several criteria by which news items 
are selected from foreign periodicals for 
the deaf. Among these criteria is the. one 
that news items can—hopefully—get our 
readers to write letters to appropriate 
persons, periodicals or associations after 
their reading. Ms. Sultan’s action is just 
what I would like to see a result of this 
effort. However, I felt that in this case 
the readers should write to the association 
of the deaf instead of to government 
ofticials since most of the associations. of 
the deaf in the world would appreciate 
such morale-boosting action. Neverthe- 
less, I wholeheartedly agree with Ms. 
Sultan on her suggestion that ‘“‘whenever 
an item or fact appears about the deaf 
that is detrimental, take to the pen and 
express your thoughts.” I will be most 
happy to give the address of the associa- 
tion of the deaf or periodical for the deaf 
to any reader who wishes to write a letter. 


Israel—The deaf were considered to have 
an inferior status in the Jewish tradition 
and could not be used as witnesses in 
court. Now they are permitted to appear 
as witnesses in court and are considered 
capable of being responsible for their 
actions. 


Australia—The tentative program for the 
Australian Deaf Games, Brisbane, Decem- 
ber 27, 1973-January 7, 1974: 

Dec. 27—Official opening ceremony 

Dec. 28-29—Cricket, tennis, lawn bowls, 
table tennis, indoor games (basketball 
and net ball) 

Dee. 30—Bus trip and golf tournament 

Dec. 31—Cricket, tennis, lawn bowls and 
New Year’s ball with a Miss Deaf of 
Australia contest 

Jan. 1—Picnic 

Jan. 2—Cricket, tennis, etc., and golf 
tournament 

Jan. 5—Swimming 
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FORT BELVOIR AWARD WINNERS—The first three deaf employes ever assigned to the U. S. Army Com- 
puter Systems Command, Fort Belvoir, Va., two years ago, are presented Outstanding Performance Awards 
by Major General H. C. Schrader, Commander of the world-wide organization. The three recipients are, 
left to right, Donald E. Maynard II, Neil H. Johnson and Richard Smith. Conveying the Commander’s 
congratulations is Miss Mary P. King of the Technical Facilities Directorate. The three awardees, who 


are assigned to 


the Command’s Reproduction Facility as printing equipment operators, were cited for 


their highly efficient performance and initiative in performing many diversified printing tasks. 


An appeal for assistance... 


The NAD INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS COMMITTEE 


is developing a registry of deaf and hearing persons 
familiar with the language of signs who are also fluent 
in the use of a foreign language. In order to realize this 
plan, the committee earnestly requests your assistance in 
collecting and sending the names and addresses of deaf 
and hearing persons who are fluent in both the American 


language of signs and any foreign language or foreign 


language of signs. 


DO YOU KNOW A FOREIGN LANGUAGE OR A FOR- 
EIGN LANGUAGE OF SIGNS? 


DO YOU KNOW ANYONE WHO IS FLUENT IN BOTH 
THE AMERICAN LANGUAGE OF SIGNS AND ANY FOR- 
EIGN LANGUAGE OR FOREIGN LANGUAGE OF SIGNS? 


If you possess these skills or if you know someone who 
does, please send names and addresses to: 


Yerker Andersson, Chairman 

NAD International Relations Committee 
240 10th Street, S.E. 

Washington, D.C. 20003 


The committee (other members: Jack Gannon, Mervin 
Garretson and Jerald Jordan) will not arrange interpreting 
services directly but will provide information to all per- 


sons requesting it. 


THANK YOU FOR YOUR COOPERATION. 


a aan 


Jan. 6—Golf and church services 
Jan. 7—Banquet 


Bulgaria—In his article ‘“‘A Visit to Bul- 
garia’’ The British Deaf Times, Vol. 9, 
No. 1, the Rev. Canon T. H. Sutcliffe re- 
ported that there were 15 factories owned 
and operated by the deaf. The number 
of employes per factory varied from 209 
to 600 and 70% of the workers were deaf. 
Most of the factories provided medical 
and dental services, audiological services, 
recreation, etec., and even educational 
facilities for children. Mr. Sutcliffe was 
very impressed by the Bulgarian progress 


in deafness. 


France—According to The British Deaf 
Times, the Club of Deaf Artists that had 
existed over 20 years and arranged many 
famous exhibitions of deaf artists from 
all the world has deceased due to lack 
of support and interest. 


Great Britain—The British Deaf Associa- 
tion plans to expand its staff by creating 
a new position, assistant executive. 


Sweden—The first baby born on January 
1, 1973, in Sweden happened to be a child 
of deaf parents. 
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Hinsdale Junior National Association Of The Deaf 
By ROBERT BAKER and PETER SEILER 


The young, growing program located 
in Hinsdale Township High School South, 
Hinsdale, Illinois, has been breaking prece- 
dent the past few years. The growth 
of the educational program has been in- 
fluential and the partial reason for the 
mushrooming of the Junior National Asso- 
ciation of the Deaf chapter. The two 
are directly related and studying one, 
the educational program, can help ex- 
plain the other, the chapter growth. 


Initially the Hearing Impaired Program 
began in a “‘closet’’ in the new unfinished 
school soon to be known as South High. 
The year was 1966 and the time was 
spring. The class of three deaf students 
began under the tutelage of Mrs. Jane 
Landis. The beginning was slow but at 
the same time it was decisive. It was an 
important beginning because as the hear- 
ing students filed into the new building 
and suffered through all the pains of a 
new building, the hearing impaired stu- 
dents suffered along with them. From 
the beginning the hearing impaired have 
been an integral part of South. 


Through the years since 1966, the pro- 
gram has continued to grow in number 
and in stature. The large increase in 
number is partially explained by a quick 
glance at the location of the school pro- 
gram. The Hearing Impaired Program 
functions under the auspices of the West 
Suburban Association for the Hearing, 
Orthopedic, and Visually Impaired, which 
is located in Lombard, Illinois, DuPage 
County. This association services ap- 
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proximately 400 hearing impaired young- 
sters in the western suburban area of 
Chicago, western Cook and DuPage coun- 
ties. As studies indicate DuPage County 
is one of the fastest growing counties in 
the nation. With this increase in popula- 
tion comes the increase in the numbers 
of hearing impaired individuals. There- 
fore, the school age population of hearing 
impaired students has increased dras- 
tically. 

During this 1972-73 school year, the 
Hearing Impaired Program has ten (10) 
certified teachers of the deaf and 75 stu- 
dents who range in age from fourteen to 
twenty. The educational program has 
shifted from one of total integration with 
tutoring to its present program of self- 
contained classes with limited cross-regis- 
tration. The philosophical shift has also 
been made from total oralism to the 
realization of individual needs and _ total 
communication. 


The development of the program is 
closely tied to the establishment and 
growth of the Hinsdale Chapter of the 
Jr. NAD. The chapter initially was an 
outgrowth from the Hearing Impaired 
Club established in the school during the 
1971-1972 school year. Under the guid- 
ance of Mrs. Grace Moline and Robert 
Baker, this club took on a new direction 
and affiliation with the national organi- 
zation of high school young adults—Jr. 
NAD. With this new coordination and 
cooperation of the national headquarters, 
the Hinsdale Chapter became responsible 
for its members in the areas of leader- 


ship, socialization and _ individual re- 
sources. The first year the organization 
counted 30 members of Jr. NAD out of 
36 students in*the program. The student 
officers represented various locations and 
backgrounds from the suburban Chicago 
area. They included Jim Fleming, presi- 
dent: Cindy Garwood, vice president; Den- 
unis Russell, secretary; Stephanie Yowell, 
treasurer. 


Early in the year they set their sights 
on a trip to the Illinois capitol in Spring- 
field, Lincoln’s home and tomb and the 
Iilinois School for the Deaf, Jacksonville. 
Throughout the remainder of the year 
the members worked toward that goal 
by organizing a variety of projects which 
included many bake sales and a candy 
sale. The social aspects of high school 
life were not negated. The Jr. NADers 
involved themselves in ice skating, bowl- 
ing and tobogganing. Through the school 
year these young people learned to co- 
ordinate their efforts and communication 
with the student body of South which 
numbers 1800 hearing students. It is 
possible, they learned, to create activi- 
ties, objectives and tradition within the 
community of hearing impaired students 
in the school. At the same time it is 
feasible to function and actually inter- 
act with the majority of hearing students. 


In the spring of 1972 the students real- 
ized their goal. Through their efforts 
throughout the year they were able to 
pay for the trip for the members. The 
trip involved all the usual stops in the 
state capital. The ISD Chapter was hos- 


pitable to invite the Hinsdale Chapter 
to stay the night, socialize with the ISD 
students and tour New Salem the fol- 
lowing morning. 
However, 


Illinois is a big state. 
these kinds of ties were in- 
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strumental in shrinking the vastness of 
distance and communication. The birth 
of Jr. NAD was complete. Now, the 
growing pains and adolescent years are 
ahead of us. 


The opening of the new school year 
(1972-73) saw an increase in the student 
population which also accounted for an 
increase in the membership of the Jr. 
NAD Chapter at Hinsdale South. This 
jump largely resulted from approximately 
45 new students entering Hinsdale South 
as freshmen, making the Hearing Im- 
paired program the largest day program 
in Illinois and one of the largest in the 
nation. Because of this, five new teachers 
were hired to supplement the existing 
staff. 


Under the guidance of Mrs. Grace Mo- 
line, Mr. Seiler and Mrs. Catherine 
Meyer, the Jr. NADers rolled up their 
sleeves and began to establish traditions 
that will last for many years. The first 
item on the list was the homecoming pa- 
rade and float contest. Previously, this 
was not an activity that hearing im- 
paired students felt they had a chance 
but, with encouragements from the staff, 
the students, led by Mike Kartheiser and 
Scott Benhart, plunged into the effort and 
came out first place in the Organization 
Class. Along with this, it was decided to 
establish a Miss Jr. NAD contest to 
select a young lady to ride on the float. 
Meeting minimal interest at first, this 
contest became so successful that a spe- 
cial meeting had to be arranged to an- 
nounce the winner. Mr. Baker, chair- 
man of the Hearing Impaired Depart- 
ment, presented the flowers to Kristy 
Godar, the first Miss Jr. NAD in Hins- 
dale South history. 


Another custom that became popular 
was the Jr. NAD Christmas party. Under 
the chajrwomanship of Karen Davis, the 
party was held in an apartment recrea- 
tion room with facilities for games and 
relaxation. Pool, ping-pong and_ shuffle- 
board were available as well as a fire- 
place to enhance a quiet and serious con- 
versation. 


Due to the many social activities such 
as tobogganing, ice skating, bowling and 
plans for a trip in the spring, fund-raising 
activities acquired additional importance. 
Thank-you notes, Save Week, bake sale 
and candy sale were the major fund- 
raising items with the candy sale being 
the big money maker. 


Since the purpose of the Jr. NAD 
Chapter was to foster not only the social 
well-being of the members but the social 
awareness of the community in which 
the members live, the fund-raising opera- 
tions also dealt with providing aid to 
the poverty-stricken people. The mem- 
bers, on Halloween, went out and col- 
lected approximately $400 for UNICEF. 
A letter of commendation was received 
for this. Shortly before Thanksgiving va- 
cation began, the Jr. NADers contrib- 
uted the largest amount of food to the 
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SOUTH CAROLINA DELEGATES—Cindy Strickland and Timothy Johnson (pictured above in front of the 
administration building of the South Carolina School for the Deaf at Cedar Spring) were delegates from 
their Jr. National Association of the Deaf chapter to the Eastern Regional Conference at the Maryland 
School for the Deaf this past spring. Cindy was chosen ‘Miss Congeniality’ and Timothy was similarly 
designated as ‘Mr. Congeniality.” Cindy is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Enouch Strickland of Conway, 
S. C. Timothy is the son of deaf parents, Mr. and Mrs. Hampton Johnson of Loris, S. C. Robert Kutter 
and Carolyn Cohen also attended the Maryland conference as observers. The South Carolina chapter came 
home with seven awards altogether. 


NTID LIAISON OFFICER—Dr, Frank B. Withrow (center) of the Bureau of Education for the Handicapped 
is the new liaison officer with National Technical Institute for the Deaf, Rochester, N. Y. Withrow, execu- 
tive secretary for the National Advisory Committee on Education of the Deaf, is also liaison officer for 


Gallaudet College, Kendall School and Model Secondary School for the Deaf. He was, before joining BEH, 
a classroom teacher at Central Institute for the Deaf, St. Louis, Mo., and director of clinical services and 
research at the Illinois School for the Deaf. A native of Texas, he has a deaf brother living there. In 
this picture chatting with Withrow are Attorney W. Dexter Douglas, left, and Gustave H. Rathe of IBM 
at a recent meeting of NTID’s National Advisory Group. 


Hinsdale South Social Studies Depart- 
ment Thanksgiving food drive. 


State Association News Coverage 


State association news should be sent 
to regional editors, who in turn should 
send material to Norman S. Brown, State 
Association News Editor, P. O. Box 50221, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 46250. Regional editors: 

Region I: Charles McKinney, South 
Carolina School for the Deaf, Spartan- 
burg, S. C. 29302. 

Region I!: Waldo Cordano, 520 Parish 
Street, Delavan, Wisc. 53115. 

Region Ill: Rev. Camille Desmarais, 
209 Forest Hill Circle, Talladega, Ala. 
35160. 

Region IV: Mrs. Valerie Platt, 112 W. 
5150 South, Ogden, Utah 844¢3. 
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In line with social awareness theory, 
the Hinsdale Jr. NAD embarked on a 
new adventure—that of participating in 
a regional Jr. NAD (other charter mem- 
bers are Hersey High (Michael Cooke), 
Schurz High (Larry Forrestal) and Lib- 
erty High. Through this group, a com- 
bined effort to improve relations between 
the closely-tied geographical Jr. NAD 
could be made. Plans for picnics, fund- 
raising activities and speakers have been 
formulated tentatively with guest speak- 
ers already invited. 


LAWRENCE NEWMAN 


gestalt learning 


Every once in a while I receive a list of course offerings 
from the University of California at Riverside. Usually, after 
a quick glance, I toss it into the wastebasket. This time, I 
studied the list more carefully because nine of us deaf teachers 
were trying to decide which course offerings to select. We hit 
on ‘Gestalt Learning’? perhaps because the course title seemed 
chic and avante garde. It also seemed to carry with it an air 
of mystery, of mind-stretching surprises to uplift our souls to 
depths of insights and heights of teaching prowess undreamt 
of before. : 


It was a weekend course, three hours on Friday night, all 
day Saturday and all day Sunday. If we survived the weekend 
we would be rewarded with three hours of credit on a quar- 
terly basis. 


We were surprised to see the classroom, about one-third 
the size of a football field, teeming with ambitious educators 
jike ourselves. More surprising was the lady in charge, Ms. 
Lederman. She seemed an older version of the now genera- 
tion with a worldly you-cannot-fool-me-look on her face. I think 
she was bra-less. I said “‘think’’ because I had not yet become 
acclimatized to my bifocals. She turned out to be the author 
of a thin book (the title escapes me) whose unorthodox ap- 
proach was exerting an influence in educational circles. 


Ms. Lederman half sat on a table in the middle of the front 
of the classroom. Her eyes surveyed us. Her mouth did not 
open at all. We stared at her. Silence. Nothing. new for us 
but for the hearing people in the room, the minutes must have 
seemed like hours. 


We had brought with us an interpreter, Debbie Steele. 
Warm and lovable, she bubbles with enthusiasm, melts the 
hearts of men without, in some mysterious way, evoking pangs 
of jealousy from the wives. 


Debbie’s hands stabbed the visual stillness of the room, 
indicating that Ms. Lederman was finally speaking. ‘‘You do 
not need chairs,’ she said. ‘Sit on the floor. Be comfortable.’’ 
{ looked around and noticed a goodly sprinkling of enrollees 
still on chairs. Girdles and aching bones can prevent full 
cooperation. 


Ms. Lederman seemed to be measuring her words—no 
wasted words, just those that need saying. Debbie boldly 
stood beside her facing the classroom. When it comes to inter- 
preting, Debbie has no inhibitions. She sparkles with the 
effervescence of champagne. Obviously, all those present, in- 
cluding Ms. Lederman, were captivated by her. 


Suddenly, Ms. Lederman’s words, as seen on Debbie’s 
hands, hit us between the eyes. Know what she said? She 
said she wanted us to break up into small groups, each group 
to be led by a deaf person! Was she crazy or something? We 
asked Debbie to please repeat. We were not seeing things. 


Then further instructions came. No one was to use his 
voice. We could communicate bodily or with our hands, arms, 
face, but voices, no. 


I felt like an idiot as my group of hearing strangers gath- 
ered around me and eagerly looked at me as if expecting some 
miracle that will have us communicating with each other in 
no time. I started to make spasmodic arm and hand motions. 
Stalling for time, desperately hoping the molecules in my mind 
will whirl away the blankness, I started to wink my eyes and 
roll them ceilingward. 


Somehow, without realizing it, I began to make myself 
understood. Decades of living with a communication problem 
helped. Man’s primordial need to communicate brought to the 
surface untapped sources of creative ingenuity. We gave our 
instincts and other senses full play. 


Smart cookie that I was, I introduced the manual alphabet. 
Soon we were telling each other how many children we had, 
where we lived, our exact occupation and that of our spouses. 
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On the second day, we were asked to go outside, close our 
eyes and move around like a blind person. Unsure, distrusting 
at first, I soon learned to relax in the hands and arms of the 
woman leading me in and out of light; and shadow, around trees, 
up and down steps. Then our roles were reversed. Firmly, I 
wound my arm around her waist and led her around with my 
other hand. 


We returned to the classroom, discussed our feelings of 
mutual insecurity that developed into trust. Warming up to 
the oceasion, I told the lady to be frank and tell me how my 
voice sounded. ‘‘Too loud,’ she said. I urged her to let me 
know whenever my voice passed the acceptable decibel range. 


The third and final day we were to go outside and again 
undertake the role of a blind person, this time, we were to run. 
Full of trust, I ran. The lady fell behind. Suddenly, the thought 
occurred what if there were some obstacle ahead and she could 
not catch up to warn me. 


When our roles were reversed, she ran with almost reck- 
less abandon. Her resistance was gone and I let go. She was 
on her own. Her face shone with trust, with an air of full 
dependency on me. A cry from me and she would stop in her 
tracks waiting for me to catch up. 


Back in the classroom, we assembled in one large group 
and again discussed our feelings. I found myself bravely talk- 
ing to a large group of strangers when suddenly I felt a sharp 
kick on my foot. It was my ‘“‘blind’’ companion signalling 
that I was talking too loud. The way the people were, the way 
we tried to communicate and understand each other, helped 
melt away some of my inhibitions. I went on talking, this 
time in a lower voice. Debbie said they were saying ‘Amen, 
Amen’’ to the feelings I experienced and which I vocalized. 


The people in the room really were not strangers. You see 
peopte at a distance and barriers rise. The more you know 
them the less you think of them as white or black or oriental. 
Differences, even those of a physical nature, fade and the essen- 
tial you emerges. 


A letter from one of the students in the class sums up 
that memorable weekend: 


Dear Debbie & Group 


What a weekend we just had at UCR. The experiences 
I had will last a lifetime. 


It is not often that we take the time to analyze our 
own fears and anxieties. However, this weekend for me 
was a time of tearing down and rebuilding. I was always 
anxious around deaf persons because I felt that I could not 
communicate with them. This weekend that anxiety was 
destroyed and in its place was developed an understand- 
ing and a love for the people in your group. 

Why do we so often refuse to concern ourselves with 
things which seem different? There was so much to learn 
this weekend that I felt overwhelmed by my own ignorance. 
Yet, what I did learn was exciting and beautiful. 

I will be comming (sic) down soon to visit you. But 
this is something I would like you to consider before then. 
If it is at all possible I would like for you to bring a group 
of your children to Big Bear for a day with my class. Con- 
sider it. 

Thank you again for all that you taught me. 


Rex R. Tift 

Big Bear Middle School 
Big Bear Lake, Calif. 
P:O; Box 11 


P.S. What is Gestalt? 


Yes! What is Gestalt? Does it mean to begin where the 
child is and take him someplace else? Does it mean not to 
teach, to move, to force learning until the child himself asks 
for heip or is ready? I am not sure. 


All I am sure is that we touched the lives of some strangers. 
We met each other half way and overcame some barriers of 
our own minds’ making. 
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The deaf and hearing impaired spend a lot of time actually going to the 
person with whom they want to communicate. Using your car or public 
transportation to ‘communicate’ is time consuming and inconvenient. And 
you really don’t need to anymore. Because now you Can enjoy the 
convenience, independence and peace of mind that comes with being able 
to use the telephone. With the TVphone connected to the antenna of any 
household television, telephone communication is provided by reading the 
typewritten conversation on the screen. For further information on TVphone 
service and how you can make full use of the 
telephone at alow monthly cost contact: 
Phonics Corporation 

814 Thayer Avenue, Silver Spring, Md. 20910. 
Telephone (301) 588-8222 


TVphone™ 


Early Issues Of Annals Non-Technical 


By FRED R. MURPHY 


The first few bound volumes of the 
American Annals of the Deaf (and Dumb) 
are a veritable treasure trove of nearly 
every type and style of writing. Here 
one can find “‘gems’’ of literature from 
the pens of pioneers in the education of 
the deaf, both foreign and domestic, writ- 
ten as either prose or poetry and ranging 
from precise rhetorical style to ‘‘rib- 
tickling’? humor. 

There was none of the highly technical 
writing that distinguishes the Annals of 
today. Many of the articles in the early 
issues referred frequently to Divine Provi- 
dence which apparently was the only ex- 
planation then for the success in edu- 
cating the deaf (and dumb) in those days. 

Naturally those writings in the lighter 
vein are the most interesting although 
any teacher of the deaf will gain much 
by reading anything that was preserved 
for posterity in the Annals. Let us ex- 
amine some of the “humorous” writings— 
some of which while not intended to be 
so—will nevertheless amuse. 

In Vol. X, No. 4, October 1858, there is 
an account of the marriage of a deaf- 
mute that occurred in England during the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth (1533-1633). We 
read: 


“Thomas Filsby and Ursula Russet were 
married; and because said Thomas was, 
and is naturally, deaf and dumb, and 
could not, for his part, observe the order 
of the form of marriage, after the appro- 
bation had from Thomas, the Bishop of 
Lincoln, John Chippendale, Ll. D. and 
Commissary, and Mr. Richard Davis, 
Mayor of Leicester, and others of his 
brethren, with the rest of the parish, the 
said Thomas, for expressing of his mind, 
instead of words, of his own accord used 
these signs; first, he embraced her with 
his arms; took her by the hand, and put 
a ring on her finger; and laid his hand 
upon his heart, and held up his hands 
toward heaven; and to show his con- 
tinuance to dwell with her to his life’s end, 
he did it by closing his eyes with his 
hands, and digging the earth with his 
feet, and pulling as though he would ring 
a bell, with other signs approved.” 

In the April 1858 issue of the Annals, 
Vol. X, No. 1, we are treated to an article 
translated from the French by J. R. Bur- 
net. The article deals with an alleged 


cure of deafness. 
According to the article, a gentleman 


Look ahead to... 


The 32nd Biennial Convention 
of the 


National Association of the Deaf 
Seattle, Washington 


JUNE 30- JULY 6, 1974! 
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suffering under a most distressing deaf- 
ness, to the extent that he would mis- 
take the cannon of the Invalides for the 
shutting of a door, betook himself, armed 
with his ear trumpet, to his physician, 
and ta-ked with him nearly as follows: 

Well, doctor, must I then give up all 
hope of being cured? 

There is perhaps yet one remedy which 
might be effectual. 

Ah! what is it? 

It is a somewhat violent one. 

No matter for that. 

Well, the only chance of relief you 
have, is to go to the opera, the Trouvere. 

The patient, at such a proposal to him 
in his distressed condition—just makes 
three steps to the rear. 

If you refuse, says the physician, it is 
all over with you. 

The victim remains silent a moment, 
and then replies in broken accents. Well! 
be it so. I will go to hear the Trouvere. 
But you will accompany me, will you not, 
my dear doctor? You will not leave me 
for an instant? An accident may happen 
so suddenly. 

Calm yourself, I will go with you. 

So, in the evening the two friends go 
to the opera, and sit side by side, close 
to the orchestra. The performance be- 
gins. The physician keeps an anxious and 
inquiring eye upon the features of his 
patient. 

At the first act, nothing transpires. 

At the second act, nothing. 

But finally, at the third act, there goes 
off in the head of the deaf man, a sound 
like a kettle-drum overstrained and burst 
—Bang! 

The patient rises, and with a cry of 
joy says to the physician: Oh! but I hear, 
my dear Sir, I hear! 

The physician moves not—it was he 
who had become deaf now!”’ 


At the early day banquets of the deaf, 
and of the hearing as well, it was the 
custom to propose toasts. No menticen 
can be found to identify the ‘‘drink’’ used 
so it is safe to assume that in those pious 
days water was used. Some of the toasts 
that were proposed were rhetorical ‘‘jew- 
els’ ranging all the way from the elo- 
quent to the humorous. Here and there 
in reports of various conventions pub- 
lished in earlier issues of the Annals. 
mention is made of toasts offered. 

Let us sample a few: 

At the banquet held in connection with 
the convention of the New England Gal- 
laudet Association of Deaf-Mutes in Con- 
cord, N. H., in September 1856, among 
the toasts offered were: 

By the Rev. Wm. W. Turner, ‘‘To the 
New England Gallaudet Association, may 
it last as long as the Granite Hills of 
New Hampshire.’ (Cheering) 

Amos Smith, Jr., proposed ‘‘Freedom 
of speech, may it never be restrained, 
except by mut(e)ual consent.’’ (Laughter 
and cheers) 

Wm. M. Chamberlain proposed the fol- 
Jowing, ““To the health of our landlord, 


Mr. Gass. Both himself and his larder 
are far more substantial than his name.” 

At the third convention of the New 
England Association, September 1958, at 
Worcester, Mass., the banquet was pre- 
ceded by the usual toasts, among which 
we. find: 

By Thomas J. Chamberlain, “‘To our 
ever faithful and untiring communicator 
of daily passing events, the Press, and 
all connected therewith from Editor down 
to Printer’s Devil.” 

Mr. Chamberlain may have been in- 
spired by his own and other toasts be- 
cause he once more rose to propose: ““To 
our landlord. He has fed us. May he 
never go hungry.” 

Thomas Brown was the presiding officer 
at this convention, and as such he was 
singled out by George Homer in the fol- 
lowing toast: ‘‘To our President. He has 
hitherto done things Brown.” 

By this time Mr. Chamberlain was evi- 
dently waxing eloquent as he once more 
rose to propose a toast. He may have 
become a little unsteady if all the toast- 
ing was done that evening ‘‘according to 
Hoyle’; however his mind was still func- 
tioning as he proposed: ‘“‘To our inter- 
preter, he has never failed us—long may 
he wave.” 

Students of literature may be interested 
in the following excerpt from the writings 
of Sir Walter Scott, presented in an article 
by J. R. Burnet (Annals, Vol. X, No. 1, 
April 1858). In his ‘Farewell to Macken- 
zie, High Chief of Kintail’’ Scott alluded 
to the death of Lord Seaforth who is 
described by Scott in a note as “‘the last 
male representative of his illustrious 
house. He was a nobleman of extra- 
ordinary talents, who must have made 
himself a lasting reputation, had not his 
political exertions .been checked by the 
painful natural infirmities alluded to in 
the fourth stanza.’ The fourth stanza 
reads: 


“In vain, the bright course of thy talents to wrong, 

Fate deadened thine ear, and imprisoned thy 
tongue; 

For brighter o’er all her obstructions, arose 
The glow of thy genius they could not oppose; 
And who in the land of the Saxon or Gael, 
ae match with Mackenzie, High Chief of Kin- 
ail.’ 


No one was immune in the early days 
and it is amusing to speculate on the 
ribbing that Mr. Gallaudet (the Annals 
did not specify, which, father or son) may 
have received after the following appeared 
in the April 1858 issue of the Annals. 

‘‘We shall take the liberty here to in- 
terpolate an anecdote of the late Mr. 
Gallaudet (this leads us to speculate that 
it was Thomas H. Gallaudet), which is 
not entirely mal a propos to the above. 
Mr. Gallaudet was on a tour of Vermont 
or New Hampshire, on behalf of the 
Asylum, and was accompanied as usual 
by one or more of his pupils. Riding in 
the stage one day, he had as usual inter- 
ested his fellow-travelers much by his 
conversation, orally of course. But after 
a time, pausing in this, he began to talk 
by signs with one of his deaf-mute com- 
panions; when a lady in the stage ad- 
dressed him thus: ‘Pray, Sir, how long 
is it that you have had the misfortune 
to be deaf and dumb?” 
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Son Of Deaf Parents 1973 National Teacher Of The Year 


Editor’s note: 


The following story appeared in the May 1973 issue of SCHOLASTIC 


TEACHER and was written by the assistant editor of the magazine. 


By CLARE HOWARD 


Jack Ensworth strides across a teem- 
ing noonday playground and leaps into 
a game of jump rope with some of his 
students. He listens to the hours of small 
talk youngsters love to prattle off. He 
questions why one of his sixth-graders 
rarely signs her name to an assignment, 
and why, when she does, it’s barely vis- 


ible. His curriculum stretches to ac- 
commodate students’ interests — sports, 
music, athletics, animals, movie stars. 


Course requirements are custom-tailored 
to each child. 

These are just some of the character- 
istics that won 23-year teaching veteran 
John Arthur (‘‘Jack’’) Ensworth the title 
of 1973 National Teacher of the Year (an 
award sponsored by The Council of Chief 
State School Officers, Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica and Ladies’ Home Journal). 

Second of three sons of deaf-mute par- 
ents, Ensworth entered the teaching pro- 
fession as one of a minority—a male 
teacher in an elementary classroom. He 
taught for two years in Akron, Ohio, and 
then, after a stint as an administrator and 
working in private business, he returned 
to elementary teaching because “‘this is 
where the molds are cast.’’ Now in his 
15th year at Kenwood Elementary School 
(Bend, Oregon), he explains, “I prefer 
the self-contained elementary classroom— 
you get to know the kids better.” 

Ensworth ‘‘gets to know’ his students 
by having the class spend an afternoon 
swimming in a pond on his 40-acre ranch, 
meeting them after school along with his 
wife Chrissie and their own three chil- 
dren for a roller-skating party, coaching 
on the basketball courts, and, most im- 
portant, by simply listening to his stu- 
dents and hearing them .as_ individuals. 
Communication is a vital aspect of Ens- 
worth’s class‘oom. Speech becomes a 
near marvel to his students as they prog- 
ress through lessons on sign language. 
Ensworth claims, “‘Learning sign language 
teaches them how fortunate they are to 
be able to speak.” 

“The essential feat a teacher can ac- 
complish is creating a sense of self-worth 
in his kids,’ Ensworth says. ‘‘We all 
need a little praise and recognition—a 
shot in the arm—to keep on going. Yet, 
frequently, school failures begin to snow- 
ball for a child. It’s that child who needs 
teacher recognition and praise—for any 
contribution he or she makes. A change 
of attitude doesn’t occur overnight. It 
may take all year before some of my 
kids begin thinking slightly positively 
about themselves.”’ 

Even the Teacher of the Year has his 
occasional discipline problems. ‘‘When 
one of my students gets really out-of-hand 
we go to the ofiice and he calls his par- 
ents. Believe me, a father doesn’t ap- 
preciate hearing from his child like this 
in the middie of the day. The student 
explains the episode to the parent while 
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I stand there to insure accuracy. We 
all come to a practical solution pretty 
fast.” 


Ensworth keeps his teaching objectives 
sharply focuesd. He’s not so concerned 
with helping his class learn specific facts 
as he is with the students’ ability to find 
and research ideas. ‘‘Whether schools 
achieve their objectives through one sub- 
ject or another isn’t really important,” 
he claims. “‘By tying together and inter- 
relating curriculum areas, we’ll achieve 
more.” For example, woodworking with 


the class-owned jigsaw requires lots of 
measuring and mathematical planning. 
Science and social studies become reading 


lessons. And just about every discussion 
evolves into a session on values. 


“We talk about euthanasia, abortion, 
religion—anything bothering the kids. No 
parents have ever complained about these 
discussions because we don’t talk about 
what I think—we talk about the facts.’ 


Ensworth feels that teacher evaluation 
is a tough animal to tackle. In his days 
as an administrator evaluating other 
teachers, he put a lot of weight on the 
atmosphere in a classroom. “‘If the class- 
room is a happy, active place, the teach- 
er’s doing something right,’ he reasons. 


“Is my classroom happy?’’ Ensworth 
laughs. ‘‘You bet it is! I receive letters 
from kids I taught 16 years ago telling 
me so.” 


ELECTRICAL-MECHANICAL COLLECTOR—Gerald Badman of DeWitt, Neb., has been featured in THE 
DEAF AMERICAN previously, and last September the Nebraska Sunday Journal Star (Lincoln)) had a 


story titled ‘‘DeWitt’s Deaf Gerald Badman; 


He’s a Good 


Man at Doing Things.” This picture shows 


Gerald in his “collector’s’’ museum, which he hopes someday will be a really-and-truly full-scale exhi- 


bition of the countless items he has collected over the 


Manufacturing Co., which has 350 employes. 


years. He’s chief electrician at the Peterson 


(Photo courtesy the Nebraska Sunday Journal Star) 
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Hearing Services In Residential Schools For The Deaf 


By Jerry L. Northern, Ph.D., University of Colorado Medical Center, Denver, Colorado; 

Winfield McChord, Jr., M.S., the Kentucky School for the Deaf, Danville, Kentucky; 

Ellen Fischer, B.S., Columbia Public Schools, Columbia, Missouri; Phelps Evans, M.S., 
the Kentucky School for the Deaf, Danville, Kentucky 


Editor’s note: 
Series, Vol. XI, Report Four. 


The following article is reprinted from Maico Audiological Library 
While THE DEAF AMERICAN is not an educational 


publication per se, we hold that audiology is an important component of the philosophy 
of total communication and that many deaf adults are interested in the utilization 


of residual hearing. 


Introduction 


@ The role of audiology in schools for 
the deaf, historically, has been a contro- 
versial issue between audiologists and 
educators of the deaf. Traditionally, audi- 
ologists have believed that the schools for 
the deaf need the highest caliber of audio- 
logical services and that the educators 
of the deaf have failed to recognize the 
educational potential of audiology for the 
deaf student. Educators of the deaf, on 
the other hand, have cited that, because 
the majority of deaf students have pro- 
found hearing losses, the effectiveness of 
audiometric services in an _ educational 
program is limited. 


In 1962, efforts were made to initiate 
and enhance communication between 
speech and hearing professionals and edu- 
cators of the deaf through the establish- 
ment of a Joint Committee on Audiology 
and Education of the Deaf (JCAED), un- 
der the auspices of the Vocational Re- 
habilitation Administration. The members 
of this Committee represented the Confer- 
ence of Executives of American Schools 
for the Deaf, the American Speech and 
Hearing Association, and the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Administration. The JCAED 
has held several meetings since its in- 
ception to discuss the implementation and 
utilization of audiology services in schools 
for the deaf, to stimulate speech and 
hearing clinics, universities and rehabili- 
tative facilities to provide more effective 
services for deaf persons, and to mutually 
implement changes in training curricu- 
lums to benefit preprofessional training 
of both disciplines. 


A survey conducted by the JCAED 
(Ventry, 1965) raised questions about the 
adequacy of audiometric services pro- 
vided in all types of schools for the 
deaf. Some of the conclusions reached 
in the report indicate (a) a need for 
greater utilization of audiologic personnel 
in the educational programs for the deaf; 
(b) a need for deaf programs to take 
greater advantage of audiologic services 
available at speech and hearing centers; 
and (c) a need for maximum audiologic 
services to be provided to, and utilized 
by, deaf children and adults. 


Siegenthaler and Owsley (1968) reported 
that 35 percent of residential schools for 
the deaf had staff audiologists. A more 
recent report of JCAED (Fricke and 
Murray, 1969) concluded that emphasis 
is being placed on an identification of 
children with hearing loss rather than on 
the education and continued re-evaluation 
of deaf and hard of hearing students. 
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Fricke and Murray cited a need for im- 
proved delivery systems to provide speech 
and hearing services to hearing impaired 
children. 

Subsequent to these research efforts, it 
seemed additional evaluation of school 
programs would be useful to determine 
if previous recommendations had _ influ- 
enced changes in hearing services for 
residential school programs. Accordingly, 
the present survey was undertaken to 
evaluate the current status of audiometric 
services in residential deaf schools. 


The Survey 


A questionnaire was devised during the 
fall of 1969 and sent to the superintendents 
and headmasters of state-supported resi- 
dential schools for the deaf in the United 
States identified in the directory issue 
of the American Annals of the Deaf (1969). 
Survey questionnaires were sent to 50 
schools. Responses were received from 
44. The total deaf and hard of hearing 
student enrollment of the 44 schools was 
12,716. Eight schools had less than 200 
students, 26 schools had between 200 and 
500 students, and ten schools reported 
student population in excess of 500 pupils. 


Audiology Services: The responsibility 
for audiometric services in these state 
residential schools rested with a variety 
of school employes, including the school 
audiologist (29), and director of child 
study services (4), the speech and hear- 
ing consultant (4), a teacher (4), and the 
school principal (3). Eighteen of the 29 
audiologists (or 40%) were reported as 
full-time employes. The majority of re- 
sponding schools had a commercial sound- 
test chamber or suite (26), or a sound- 
treated room (18) in which to do their 
audiometric testing. Most schools have 
at least one audiometer, but the age of 
the audiometers varied considerably. 
Fourteen of the schools reported their 
audiometers to be more than eight years 
old. Twenty-four schools reported their 
audiometers to be three or four years 
old. Twenty-seven schools use Federal 
funds -to purchase, maintain or replace 
audiometric equipment. 


Twenty-eight schools reported that they 
had arrangements with other agencies 
to perform audiometric services. These 
other agencies were most often a nearby 
speech and hearing clinic or university 
audiology training program. Seven schools 
indicated that their audiology sources 
were one to 400 miles away. Nearly all 
of the schools (40) replied that their stu- 
dents received regularly scheduled hear- 
ing re-checks. 5 


Respondents to the questionnaire were 
asked to rate the quality of audiometric 
services available to their students. 
Twenty schools rated their services as 
‘“‘excellent’’ while 14 schools rated their 
services as “above average.’ Seven 
schools indicated their audiometric serv- 
ices were ‘average,’ while only three 
schools rated their services as ‘‘below- 
average” or ‘“‘poor.’’ The most common 
responses by individuals who rated their 
audiometric services other than excellent 
included the need for a qualified audi- 
ologist (9), a desire for closer working 
arrangements with referral sources (7), 
a need to increase the present audiolo- 
gist’s time and responsibilities (3) and 
five schools reported that their ‘‘audi- 
ologist didn’t know enough about the 
deaf.”’ 


Hearing Aids:. Although the schools 
seemed to have adequate facilities for 
conducting evaluations and fitting hear- 
ing aids, most survey respondents re- 
ferred their pupils to other agencies for 
these services (40). Three schools sent 
their students directly to hearing aid 
dealers. A variety of financial arrange- 
ments existed in each of these residential 
schools for the acquisition of personal 
hearing aids, including parental purchase 
(40), state agency funds (29), volunteer 
organization contributions (16) and_ in- 
stitutional funds (10). Repair of the hear- 
ing aids is accomplished by referral to 
local dealers (29), by the school staff 
(25) or return of the hearing aid to the 
manufacturer (15) depending on the prob- 
lem with the hearing aid. Thirty schools 
indicated that they made their own ear 
molds, while 18 schools referred ear-mold 
business to local hearing aid dealers. 


Nine schools indicated that all the stu- 
dents who could benefit from the use of 
a personal hearing aid actually owned 
one. The responses from the other 35 
schools suggested that an estimated 1,557 
additional students need hearing, aids. 
The children who currently had personal 
hearing aids, composed 81% of the pre- 
school population, 67% of the elementary 
student population, 56% of the secondary 
student group, and 46% of students older 
than 18 years. One can surmise that in- 
creased awareness and improved identi- 
fication of hearing impairment in young 
children accounts for the large proportion 
of preschool children using amplification. 

Hearing Air Performance: Hearing aid 
performance information was obtained 
through an additional survey conducted 
in a selected residential school for the 
deaf on the east coast of the United 
States. With permission of the school di- 
rector, notices were sent to parents re- 
questing that their child’s hearing aid be 
sent to the school on a specific day for 
evaluation of its working condition. Ex- 
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perienced hearing aid repairmen evalu- 
ated the performance of each hearing 
aid through visual and auditory inspec- 
tion. This school had only part-time 
audiology services available at the time 
of this hearing aid check and good audio- 
metric facilities. 

The hearing aid performance survey 
identified 174 children in this school who 
owned hearing aids. Thirty-six of the 
hearing aids were unavailable on the day 
of the evaluation. A total of 138 aids 
were examined, but only forty-three (31%) 
were found to be in satisfactory working 
order. The most common deficiencies 
found in the other 95 hearing aids were 
broken or poorly fitting ear molds (40), 
broken or faulty receivers (34), broken 
switches, broken on-off controls, and 
faulty battery contacts (26), broken or 
worn cords (19), circuit noise and dis- 
tortion (19) and dead batteries (15). 


The results of the hearing aid perform- 
ance eva.uation in the single school were 
particularly enlightening and not unlike 
those reported by Zink (1972). Exper- 
ience of the authors would suggest that 
the unsatisfactory working condition of 
a significant percentage of hearing aids 
is not unique to this school. Indeed, the 
failure of personal auditory amplification 
programs is unfortunately common in 
schools for the deaf. The fact that so 
many hearing aids do not function prop- 
erly may be a contributing factor in deaf 
students’ poor acceptance of their aids. 


Discussion 

The results of this survey suggest that 
an increased awareness exists in resi- 
dential schools for the deaf to provide 
improved hearing services for their pupils. 
Neglected areas of hearing services cited 
by the 1965 Joint Committee Report have 
been substantially improved. Nearly all 
of the responding schools provide routine 
audiological testing services for their stu- 
dents. Two-thirds of the schools now 
have a staff audiologist..,Affiliations with 
nearby speech and hearing clinics for 
referral service were reported by 63% 
of the schools surveyed. These facts sup- 
port the view that a closer liaison seems 
to currently exist between educators of 
the deaf and audiologists. 

The survey indicated that the percent- 
age of deaf children who have their own 
hearing aids is highest for the preschool- 
ers and is increasingly lower as the age 
group of the pupils grows older. This 
finding certainly suggests that emphasis 
for the early identification of hearing loss 
has resulted in increased use of hearing 
aids in young children. However, a vast 
number of older deaf students exist who 
apparently would benefit from a personal 
hearing aid, yet do not have one. 

The goal of maximum _audiological 
services for deaf students is closer now 
than in 1965, but certainly has not yet 
been achieved. Many residential schools 
for the deaf still do not have a staff 
audiologist. A number of schools have 
out-of-date audiometric equipment. Too 
many school-aged deaf children still need 
hearing aids. And, the unsatisfactory 
working condition of hearing aids used 
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by deaf children represents a problem 
that must be resolved if amplification is 
to be beneficial. 
Recommendations 
What can be done to further utilize and 


improve hearing services in schools for 
the deaf? 


1. Solidify the duties and responsibili- 
ties of the school audiologist. Siegen- 
thaler and Owsley (1968) point out that 
a staff audiologist can eliminate many of 
the disadvantages associated with the re- 
ferral of students to other agencies for 
provision of hearing services, including 
the scheduling problems, report delays, 
misdirected services provided by the re- 
ferral agency and loss in time for the 
student who is away from class. The 
school audiologist develops a personal in- 
terest in the hearing welfare of each stu- 
dent through repeated associations. The 
staff audiologist’s duties should exceed 
routine hearing testing, and may include 
in-service training for teachers of the 
deaf, consultation and liaison between 
teachers, physicians, parents, and hear- 
ing aid dealers. The audiologist should 
provide the basis of support for a strong 
hearing aid and auditory training pro- 
gram in the school. 


2. Establish a well-defined hearing aid 
program. This program should include 
the identification of students who need 
personal amplification, and the selection, 
fitting and purchase of the hearing aid. 
Close working arrangements between the 
school audiologist and local hearing aid 
dealers will result in better services for 
the deaf student. The school hearing aid 
program should include counseling to in- 
sure that the student fully understands 
the function, care, and use of his hearing 
aid, and all students with aids should 
receive regular hearing aid performance 
checks. Extra batteries, cords and re- 
ceivers and loaner hearing aids-smay be 
stocked to help students when necessary. 
A properly working hearing aid should 
be as important to the learning of the 
deaf school child as his pencil and paper. 

3. Development of a positive attitude 
toward the school hearing service pro- 
gram. This is a long-term goal that may 
not be easily achieved. Involved projects 
might include training programs to ac- 
quaint teachers with the identification of 
malfunctioning hearing aids; exchange 
visits with the local speech and_hear- 
ing referral agency; and technical ses- 
sions with local hearing aid dealers in 
order to keep up with the newest de- 
velopments in amplification techniques. 

Although hearing services in residential 
schools for the deaf have certainly im- 
proved during the past few years, audi- 
ologists and educators of the deaf should 
realize that such improvement must con- 
tinue until deaf students can be given 
maximum opportunity to utilize their 
residual hearing. 
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John C. Claveau 


John C. Claveau of Flint, Mich., 
a member of the Executive Board 
of the National Association of the 
Deaf and long active in the Michi- 
gan Association of the Deaf and 
its home office, passed away on 
June 9, 1973, following an illness of 
a few months. Details will follow 


in the next issue of THE DEAF 
AMERICAN. 
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President’s Message 
By Don G. Pettingill 


9314 Wellington 
Seabrook, Maryland 20801 


At the NAD Executive Board meeting held at the Home 
Office May 18-20 (the same weekend as the Halex House 
dedication), several major steps were taken to beef up all 
aspects of the NAD, including the Board and the Home Office. 

This was the result of 1) an in-depth preliminary report 
of the Home Office Study and Moniter Committee established 
by the Miami Beach Convention and headed by Dr. Suleiman 
Bushnaq and 2) a management study report on the Home 
Office by a committee composed of officers of the NAD. 


An executive committee, also made up of the officers of 
the NAD and the immediate past president, was established 
to work on priorities and, when necessary, to activate other 
subcommittees within the Board to push said priorities. The 
executive committee will be chaired by your president. 


A committee was established to study both reports above 
and make recommendations for priorities and action! Dr. 
George Propp will chair this important committee. 


A Steering Committee, with Jess Smith as chairman, was 
activated. Primary responsibility of this committee will be 
to speed up the process of introducing bills at conventions and 
to assist the president in assigning bills to proper committees. 


Ms. Lillian Skinner, Board member, volunteered to chair 
the National Fund Raising Committee to Pay Off Halex House. 
Gratifying, too, was dynamic Tom Cuscaden of Maryland, who 
volunteered to serve on the committee. Now if some of you 
other fearless and dedicated people around the country will 
come forward with offers to help, Halex House can be paid 
for in two or three years. Game? Step forward, folks, and 
write to Ms. Lillian Skinner, 17301 Halsted St., Northridge, 
Calif. 91324, at once! 


How’s all the above for involvement? I still feel that the 
more people we involve and convince how important you all 
are to the future strength and well being of the largest organi- 
zation of the deaf in the world, the sooner we will be recog- 
nized as such and the sooner the world will beat a path to 
the NAD on all matters pertaining to the deaf and deafness. 
Right? Right! 

Now, for more involvement facts, I have turned the rest 
of this month’s column over to Donald Irwin, coordinator of 
the NAD Regional Committees. Each month from now on, 
committee chairmen will have the opportunity to tell their 


own story in this space. Involvement! Boy! 
May 6, 1973 
To: Presidents, NAD State Cooperating Members 


and 
Representatives, 1972 NAD Convention (Miami Beach) 
(And all other interested and concerned individuals) 


From: Donald L. Irwin, Coordinator 
NAD Regional Committees 
Subject: Implementation of Permanent NAD REGIONAL 


COMMITTEES 


Something NEW? Yes! Something GREAT? Out of this 
World! 


Something for ALL? You betcha! 
You said it! 
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Is it INVOLVEMENT? 


George Propp, Secretary-Treasurer 


Frederick C: Schreiber, Executive Secy. 


As NAD President Donald G. Pettingill said in the March 
issue of THE DEAF AMERICAN and I quote, “You’re gonna 
get involved, and you’re gonna like the feeling of being an 
integral and important part of the ‘snowball’.’”” No more truer 
words were ever spoken, because Don has gotten me involved 
and I like it! You will too! 

Now, we are not completely ready to implement the 
‘brainchild’? (NAD Regional Committees) of Don’s yet, but 
we are well on our way—to improve the communication net- 
work, etc., between the state associations and the National 
Association of the Deaf. 

To give you somewhat of an idea what the NAD Regional 
Committees are all about, I offer the following proposel PUR- 
POSES and FUNCTIONS which should really provide you with 
the impetus and rationale for the ‘‘brainchild.’”’ They should 
also “‘turn you on’ and “‘get you involved!”’ 


PURPOSES: 


1. To foster a better and more complete understanding of 
activities and goals of the National Association of the Deaf 
and the NAD State Cooperating Members for the benefit of 
all deaf, 

2. To open completely the lines of communication between 
the National Association of the Deaf and the NAD State Co- 
operating Members, 

3. To promote interaction and cooperation between the Na- 
tional Association of the Deaf and the NAD State Cooperating 
Members, regarding programs/projects, ideas and issues that 
confront the deaf, statewide and nationally. 


FUNCTIONS: 


1. To conduct at least one (1) meeting between NAD con- 
ventions, preferably the spring preceding the next NAD con- 
vention, 

2. To forward a summary of each region’s meeting to the 
President of the National Association of the Deaf, NAD Home 
Office and Coordinator for NAD Regional Committee (for the 
purpose of compiling and reporting to the NAD President and 
to the next NAD Convention), 

3. To recognize, work with, respond to and utilize to the 
fullest the leadership abilities, knowledge and experience of 
state leaders, 

4. To assist in organizing and activating meaningful pro- 
grams/projects at regional and state levels, 

5. To disseminate information derived from regional meet- 
ings to NAD State Cooperating Members and its membership, 
the NAD and various other groups and organizations serving 
the deaf and/or hearing impaired. 


To provide you with a little bit of advance information, 
we hope to have the NAD Regional Committees and their re- 
spective preliminary meetings in full operation in early spring 
of 1974. However, you will be kept informed as we proceed 
toward the goal of “greater involvement.” 


I would also like to add at this time that, if your state asso- 
ciation is convening this summer, why not have the convention 
officially send its new or re-elected state association president 
and the Representative to the NAD Convention in Miami Beach, 
Fla., to the NAD Regional Committee Meeting? For those who 
do not meet this summer, may I suggest that you request 
your executive board or board of directors to follow suit. 


If you feel you need more information regarding the mat- 
ter at hand, please do not hesitate to contact your region’s 
NAD Board Members or myself. We will be more than 
happy to assist you in any way possible. However, I ask that 
you ‘‘hold’’ your questions for the time being until plans are 
better organized. We will try to inform you as plans develop 
and become more concrete. 


Sincerely yours, 

/s/Donald L. Irwin 
Coordinator 
NAD Regional Committees 
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Weil, we are back at the old stand again after a long 
period of time that seemed even longer than it was. The Ex- 
ecutive Secretary was on the ailing list for a period that 
lasted from February until June although it seemed to have 
been for a period of years. During that same period there had 
been many things happening, not too many of which were 
classified as being “‘good.”’ 

The NAD, as with many other organizations and _institu- 
tions, suffered setbacks in Federal funding. At the moment 
we still have an ongoing grant program which encompasses 
the Communicative Skills Program and the Research Utiliza- 
tion through the World Congress of the World Federation of 
the Deaf, the Communicative Skills Program has been cut by 
50 percent. And the WFD grant is also under severe financial 
limitations. Nevertheless, we have the grants which is better 
than many other programs.:: 

The Census program is operating under an extension allot- 
ment which will carry it through until the end of 1973 and with 
the new (or should we say ‘‘latest’’) version of the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act of 1972 now under consideration in Congress, 
it is hoped that we will be able to get support for our proposed 
annual survey of the needs of the adult deaf and an ongoing 
census program, provisions for which are in this act. If this 
happens, we will have lost only the RID grant which expired 
at the end of June and which, due to the limitations on train- 
ing programs in the Rehabilitation Services Administration, we 
could not get help. 

The limitations and cuts in Federal funding have resulted 
in a reduction in staff in the Home Office. Regretfully we had 
to lay off a number of employes aithough some were trainees 
in our on-the-job program, some were temporary workers and 
one or two were regular employes. Altogether seven of our 
staff members were released but at a later’ date two returned 
as other staff changes were effected. While this was going 
on, the office staff was undergoing study by ‘‘Home Office 
Monitor and Study Committee’ headed by Dr. Suleiman Bush- 
naq of Gallaudet College. ‘The committee is preparing exten- 
sive recommendations which will undoubtedly affect the long 
range operations of not only the Home Office but the entire 
NAD and we are awaiting the full report before setting up a 
plan to implement the recommendations. 

In addition, preparations were ,underway for the Dedica- 
tion program. This came off beautifully. While the Executive 
Secretary does not have an exact count of the number of 
people on hand for it, there were well over 300 persons at the 
ceremony including some high ranking members of the De- 
partment of Health, Education and Welfare, as well as others 
who were formerly associated with the department including 
Edward Newman, former Commissioner of the Rehabilitation 
Services Administration; Joseph Hunt, also a former Social 
and Rehabilitation Service Administration Commissioner; Cor- 
bett Reedy who is Acting Commissioner for the Rehabilitation 
Services Administration and L. Deno Reed who has worked 
closely with the NAD for many years now and who is Project 
Officer for most of our grants. Other details on the Dedication 
will be found elsewhere in this issue. 

Our publications program is expanding at a rapid pace. 
As this goes to press we will have added a number of new 
items to our list. Prominent among the material we have now 
are: I’m Deaf Too—12 Deaf Americans by Frank Bowe and 
Martin Sternberg, which sells for $2 per copy; Forgotten People 
by Willard H. Woods which sells for $6.50 and which was 
printed at the author’s expense. Mr. Woods has donated the 
profits from the book to the NAD so that we are well ahead of 
the game where this is concerned. 
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We also have a set of “‘Children’s Playing Cards” in sign 
language which can be used for a number of games that will 
not only provide entertainment but indirectly help with the 
teaching of sign language to young children as part of their 
total communication background. The cards are selling for 
$1.50. Also available is an abbreviated booklet in Spanish of 
our A Basic Course in Manual Communication. This ABC 
book was prepared by Frances Parsons for use in South Amer- 
ica but we are finding that there is a critical need for such a 
book right here in the United States. The current venture, 
however, was designed to produce a book that would sell for 
a relatively low price and to see just how much of a demand 
there would be for an American Sign Language text in a for- 
eign language. If the demand for this seems to warrant, it is 
possible that we shall attempt not only a similar book in 
French and other languages but a’so a full translation of our 
ABC book at some later date. With all this progress we regret 
to announce that our Publications Division manager and public 
information officer, Mary Ann Locke, has submitted her resig- 
nation as of June 15. Ms. Locke has been instrumental in de- 
veloping a wide market for our materials and it is largely 
through her efforts that we have broken into bookstores and 
libraries as buyers of materials on deafness. We shall miss her. 

We also have a number of new tenants in the building, 
two of which are now sharing the top floor with us. Altogether 
we now have three tenants on the top floor partly in an effort 
to offset the cutbacks in Federal spending and partly due to 
the fact that the load limits on the floors have compelled us 
to move some of our operations to the ground floor and in so 
doing freeing the space for rental purposes. At the moment 
we have over 2000 square feet of space vacant. This space 
has been vacant since the end of February but we have hopes 
now that 900 square feet of this space will be taken up by the 
time this sees print. The income from the nine hundred feet 
will come to more than half the amount we were getting for 
the entire 2000 square feet in the past because the previous 
tenant had been paying $4.17 a square foot so the rent on the 
900 square feet will come to $4,500 a year and while we will 
lose some rental space because we shall have to construct a 
hallway, we will have about 1000 more square feet available 
to rent at an annual rental of $5,000 so that when fully rented 
our income will be $9,500 for space which we used to get much 
less even without the hall. This will fill the building and leave 
us with only two tenants whose rents are below the $5 base 
rental that we have. That is, most tenants are paying $5 or 
more a square foot for space depending on the location of the 
space and what is in it. 

We also have some other interesting additions in the office. 
One of these is an additional Model 32 TTY purchased from 
Lee Brody in New Jersey. This makes the second Model 32 
we have gotten from this source at very reasonable prices. At 
the same time, Lee, in demonstrating his support for the NAD 
has also joined the ranks of those people who have contributed 
a thousand dollars or more to the Building Fund. The new 
TTY brings the number of TTY’s in the oftice to four. In addi- 
tion to which we also have a Phonics, Inc., TV Phone so actually 
we have a full complement of telecommunications equipment, 
what with two Model 32’s, a Model 15 and a Model 19 p.us the 
TV Phone. We also have two Apcom modems, one of the older 
models and one newer Phonetype III and two Essco models, 
both of which are fairly new models. The TV phone is the 
new compatible model although the Executive Secretary used 
an older version when he was hospitalized and found it a 
blessing in helping pass the time while stuck in bed. 

Staff changes: Miss Linda Collins is our new reception- 
ist; Marey Herron is Willis Mann’s new secretary for the 
WFD grant. In addition, we have Sharon Roberts, who has 
been working on a part-time basis for the Registry of Inter- 
preters for the Deaf and Maurice Tomida, a student at Gal- 
laudet College who hails from West Africa, as summer em- 
ployes. Sharon and Maurice will fill-in where needed as people 
go on vacation. Both have been with us before. Sharon had 
worked with the RID last summer and Maurice worked for us 
in the mailroom for several months before taking up full-time 
studies at Gallaudet. However, with all the changes and new 
directions, it still goes without saying that it is ‘great to be 
back.”’ 


JUNE, 1973 


Contributions To Building Fund Mrs. John. Conn: <--22<---c2occccacsctdoscnaece 28.70 Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Hagemeyer -------- 75.00 


Mr. and Mrs. Waldo Cordano ---------- 28.70 Mrs. Regina Hajna -------------------------- 50.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Core -.------ 50.00 Ernest: Hairsion- 22.s22sec2<-s525ceccsissescca 20.00 
(Halex House) Council Bluffs Silent Club for the Deaf 28.70 Mr. and Mrs. Wendell Haley ---------------- 100.00 
Mr. and fies Alan B. Crammatte ---- 100.00 one aS SUA iad eannnnnaaana-: eoeene= et 
Richard Crow ---.----------- 10.00 ames Hampton -_-..------------------------- 5 
George T. Acker, Jr. ---------------~--------- $ ivan Mrs. Milton Cunningham. - 10.00 Samuel H. Harmon _.--...-.--.---<--------.- 14.35 
Sebastian Adamiec Fhe 0" | o> ae 10000 Marjorie F. Culbertson ------ 57.40 Mr. and Mrs. Edwin M. Hazel -------------- 100.00 
Mr. ier es wea EP Sescssacemnnnnae 50.00 Evelyn Kc CUPDY: soseoccc 2 acca sunee -. 28.70 Hebrew Association of the Deaf, Inc. ------ 50.00 
ARIES, Tie, POUL manareeesa nasa pencencetaet : Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Cuscaden -..-------- 479.10 | Mrs. Georgie Holden Heath -_---------------- 5.00 
Alabama Association of the Deaf ---------- 46.00 Mrs. Julia Hefley 57.40 
pine oe SeadaacennashaacewienZasnennea war baonerd Beller -cn-anxancascekcn 5.00 
ery SSIS. conchae. aca macneseakacaeecee ‘ : 
Mr, and Mrs. Gordon L. Allen ..----------- 10000"  “Bartl:(DaHIDErg? <c.cccsccsnccecds-35cecenczezsec 10.00 AnGie Waty Hote ee aruba ee ee 
Mr. and Mrs. Jack Allen -------------------- 50.090 Joan Ex OaumMan asusncocasncaccsecccnescasaan 50.00 AMG: Make, HEDOM RO 
Frances: :AlM. s-s-0s-cosssanccastinscsccccccaas 100.00 Mr. and Mrs. Stanley Dauger ----~--------- 15.00 her husband, Charles A. Herbold) 28.70 
Effie W. Anderson --------------------------- 100,00” ~ Sati ID8VIS: cocsc=-.----ascesc-ccececenseaeees 509. ani: Mery Hetkold in memo oF . 
DaleR.. Anderson cncccssacsecccesch-ccasccacs 28.70 Mrs. Bernice Dayton --.--.--------.--------- 10.00 her father, Sam Bolen) 28.70 
Janet. Anderson. 22222-22225 s22-sc-eencnseecces 25.00 Dayton District No. 6, Ohio Association Auernar ke HerbOldt kickecen coos cc canee 54.80 
Mr. and Mrs. Victor Anderson ---.---------- 50.00 of: the: Deaf’ co sscccscesccccccccccacs~ecenesss 57.40 Be. Marshall beste” cictessccc cee cece oe 100.00 
Anonymous 50.00 Gerald DeCoursey ---.-..--------------------- 10.09 Mr. and Mrs, John L. Hewes and Katherine_- 5.00 
Anonymous 100.00 Lucia DeCurtins ~.---------------------------- 2.00 Mr. and Mrs. John M. Hibbard 50.00 
Anonymous 20.00 Dalsy:'D‘Onfl0® 22. 2c ecsuekiwuasacesnsneste 90.00 Mr. and Mrs. Francis Higgins _-...........- 100.00 
Anonyrrous 200.00 Dee Cee Eyes Staff -....-..-..-------------- GOO: ere HItOR Cc ee pd 
Mr. and Mrs. Hermo Antila ---------------- 30.00 Delegates of Dallas AAAD Willian: Hinkley.c.c=s-ccscos o-oo sce eee ee 100.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Heimo Antila ..---------------- 6.00 Basketball Tourney ~..--------------------- 24.14 ‘Mr. and Mrs. Herman von Hippel -......-.- 10.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Aurelio Anzivino -.------------ 10.00 Ben.-S..-Delehoy: '---2-arnaccicuncanenecoscccess D:00.* seaman Hodbck sce ie eee ee ce 28.70 
Mare W. ANZIVING: .cscccccssesanescsnsacchene 31.00 Marcus T. Delk, Jr. DEAN “Geran HOHMEN: cook coche eck 50.00 
Halen: Arbuthnot | cccsucesasccncecnsanstanssamne 100.00 Richard L. Denning -- 30.00 Mr. and Mrs. Roy Holcomb -.-.--...--.----- 20.00 
Arkansas Association of the Deaf -------.--- 100.00 David Denton --------...--.-- 3.00 Mr. nad Mrs. Hugo A. Holcombe -.--.----- 57.40 
Arizona Chapter Jr. NAD ___---.------------ 25.00 Mr. and_Mrs. Stanley Dauger - 15.00 Arthur Holley Pat iis a igo 50.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Fred P, Armstrong ---------- 28.70 Robert E. De Voe, Sr. -------- 6.00 Esther W. Hoppaugh ....---.-.---.-.----.--- 28.70 
Mardi: ArAtZe): | 2ascicsunemsoecensnnasecneds 57.40 Robert De Venny --.--------------- 345.00 Esther W. Hoppaugh (in memory of ; 
Mr. and oro Auerbach -...------------ Vere pate Srrenestessesn sashes sre as Frank W. Hoppaugh) 15.00 
Sally Averbach:: .W..2.0.-cesccdonensosasasesss= : O ~-------- ~~~ nnn - ne enn e eee . Sahar Marden: 2 ooo eee , 
Austin Club of the Deaf .........c.cccecaeseae 57.40 Dr. and Mrs. Thomas Dillion --...--..---.- BE 00, | AR. AN ODEN NON DRIY e-tenceesn tre stiiee=s eae 
Austin NFSD Div. 156 (in memory District of Columbia Association of the Deaf. 455.86 = Sa ane “ligmer ©. Humphrey 20... 57,40 
of Richard Myers) ------------------------ 10.00 Donation at Open House, April 9 and 10 -- 32.00 Ar BNE NS. ner ™ DAISY) seeedsee 470 
John C. Austin (In appreciation of the Vito Dondiego ---..-.------------------------- 1CO.ee Mr ald Mis? .Rrank GUtenineon oo 128:00 
works of Dr. McCay Vernon) -.------------ 25.00 Robert Donoghue ......-..---------..-------- 50.00 John ana Ene HOUSE? occ. ene 100.00 
Austin Texas Chapter Gallaudet College Pat Dorrance: --c.cscccisc-cacsenneenacee nance 10.00 K Se TRS ce ee ee ee 28.70 
Alumni Association ....---------.---------- 57.40 Mr and Mrs. Henry Lee Dorsey --..------- 57.40 enne UNE nnn nnn ono anne nnn nnnnnnnnneenn=- > 
Mrs;: °Ss; DOUGIAS | 2202 caccnnnpuisennccscucecens 25.00 
fied A ae Sabslddatdcaakasbtabecsuausencaa ae 
aro TOVING. Sones cesaacnescuddacnnvasasns 5. Indiana Association of the Deaf ------------ 28.70 
Revonone Bake Soe IEA eee ee Sebo Robert: (C.- ‘Dunston. \-.d22.0scccsescncceaseocus 57.40 Indiana Parents-Teachers-Counselors 
Mr. and Mrs. Josep SSR] ess sesrisctee=n5 ; Mr. and Mrs. Joseph F. Dyer -..~---------- 100.00 Organization, wscccccesicsc.cwecacceccecsoucu 28.70 
The Baptist Church of the Deaf lowa Association of the Deaf 57.40 
(In Memory of William Wright) —.--..------ 10.00 Sith CIGEAPEOA Co co eee ee 50:00 
Baptist Church of the Deaf of Washington, Dag ge ings al ie Sian Ae eR 28.70 
. (in memory of Mrs. John Miller, Sr., Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert Eastman ------------- 3.50 hs UNE eines ateeeiseresarassi aya esse> : 
he “Eugene Reardon, Mr. Francis Ridge- Mrs; ‘Sophile.-Easton: -...c6.-ssecc2-ecacaa 28.70 
way and Mr. Leonard Starke) -.---------- 40.00 William. ‘Eekstein, <-.2--.500-. sou edesarceces 28.70 
Carl iBarber: s---35-c-sisncscczessee 25.00 Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Ederheimer ~--..------- 100.00 Margaret E. Jackson 50.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Albert G. Barnabei 30.00 Mrs. Betty Edwards --.----------------------- 50.00 Leo M. Jacobs __....- 30.00 
Robert L. Bates —.-.--------- 30.00 Mrs. Eleanor L. Ellinger -..----------------- 28.40 Joyce Keith Jeter _...-....---.------------. 25.00 
Jane Beale -------.--------- 28.70 James M. Ellinger -.------------------------ 28.70 Miriam Johnson (In memory of her father, 
Benjamin Beaver -...------------------ 10.00 Dr. Leonard Elstad -...--.----.- ree 28.70 Dr. John W. Michele) 100.00 
The Beaverton Ladies Craftsman Club -.---- 25.00 Emerald Valley Club of the Deaf, Mariani: A;, SJOWASON: acccsoceancuscaccsccceuccs 28.70 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry Belsky ---------------- 10.00 Eugene, Oregon -.-..----------------------- 28.70 Maybelle Johnson _.........------------------ 10.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Martin Belsky -.-------------- 60.00 Empire State Association of the Deaf ------ 58.00 Mrs, Mildred M. Johnson -_---------------- 90.00 
Haktlate Di ABelloy 220 ee sca teucdes secececeoee 28.70 Mr. and Mrs, Bill Ennis ~---.--------------- 28.70 Mrs. S. Douglas Johnson -...-.-------------- 25.00 
Rev. and Mrs. Otto Berg -_------------------ 190.00 Episcopal Conference of the Deaf ---------- 250.00 Vilas) SIORNSON» (UP. as-Secan ceessctccoetackess 50.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Willis Berke ~.---------------- 28.70 Mrs. Anita Ettinger (In memory of 
Stanley K. Bigman mete cma cuceanarestare arte ese vee Serre ar pe Ee eae 
Mr. and Mrs. Charies NOS: ecccacnews 25. ugene, Oregon Association o e Deaf ---- " 
Kenneth Blackhurst .-.---------------------- 28.70 | Mr. and Mrs. Robert P. Everhart -...-.--—- A Tm +l ar fe dp Ss 7 ae ae ates ie a4 
Mr. and Mrs. Samuel A. Block ------------ 1,000.00 [ieeuiCatz Mie sorte ene oe 28.70 
Mr. and Mrs. Edgar Bloom, Jr. ------------ 86.22 Mr..and Mrs. Harvey Katz ................. 30.00 
CharlesoC. Biuétt’ .--22c224.2-se4cnucnscoccnee 20.00 4 Ystns le aeeccossarasncsess ; 
'd Airs. Sheldon Bl thal 100.00  Nannette Fabray Fan Club --------.-------- 700°. John. “J. ‘Kaufman: 9225-2222 -cecccnseesee 60.00 
RL Me A ec aan ane 1000 Lucille Fendel -......-.-.-.----.-------------. 28.70 Mr. and Mrs. John J. Kaufman. ------.----- 170.00 
on Weailiie Behe ee 98:70  '" Memory of Mrs. George J. Fernschild: Ray M. Kauffman Endowment Fund of 
FS, Matida: Le POI aa<a-scomawesndasa-s<se 28:70 Mrs.. Marlon Banks ........-------------<-- 25.00 Baltimore Div. No. 47, NFSD ___--------- 100.00 
June Boyajian gr ame i gah ar : Mrs. Avis Dammeyer ---------------------- 10.00 Mr. and Mrs. George Keadle __-..-.-------- 15.00 
Lenore Bible ( Malta. Com of 100.00 Mr, and Mrs. Edwin Flynn ~---~----------- 5.00 Mrs. Yvonne Kenner (in memory of 
Mr. and Mrs. Bird Craven) --------------- . Mr. and Mrs. David Fridovich ----_------- 5.00 Marcus L. Kenner) ....-.....------------- 50.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Brewer ---------------- 20.00 Mr. and Mrs. J. Kenneth Huntington —_--- 5.00 Morton N. Kenner _....-....----- 100.00 
The Bridgettes -....--..----------------- ~~~ 28.70 Mrs. Hugh Kilmer and daughter, Mr. and Mrs. Peter J. Kensickl ~ 20.00 
(Lois Burr, Pat Duley, Helen Neill, Marjorie Nor- Mrs. James A. Norris (Patsy) -~-------- 100.00 Joe Kerschbaum ..._..-.......-. 5.00 
wood, Jo Ann Pelarski, Ruth Peterson, Rosalyn Alice and Helen Knubel .....--------------- 25.00 Mr. and Mrs. Clyde Ketchum 100.00 
Gannon, Astrid Goodstein, Alice Hagemeyer, Joyce Marie E. Martin ........----_------------- 20.00 David Kiebowen : 10.00 
Leitch, Kay Rose, Roslyn Rosen, Agnes wa th Mrs. Marguerite Merwin _--.-----------.-- 5.00 Thelma Kilpatrick _. 30.00 
Richard Brill -~.------------------------------ 5.00 Mrs: Alida: Palmer o--2.222.c-csscs-2---244- 5.00 patricia Ann Kitchen 5.00 
Carl_D. Brininstool --...--------------------- 28.70 Mrs. Max M. Pochapin --.----.------------ 5.00 Edward L. Kivett ..............- 600 
E. F. Broberg ------.-------.---------------- 200.00 William A. Sauerbrey, Jr. ~.--------------- 20.00 Martin F. Klein .......... 10.00 
Lee Brody ---..------..---------------------- 100.00 Elizabeth and Irene Siemann -_------------ 10.00 Mr. and Mrs. Gregory C. Kimberlin _....._ 20.00 
Mr. and Mrs. |. Lee Brody ---...----..----- 1,000.00 A. Ralph_C. Wefer and Family --~--------- 25.00 Gregory C. Kimberlin (In memory of ; 
Mrs. J. Dewey Brown ..-....-...-..--------- 5.00 Dr; Peter Fine. wc cc es See wa ote wcesasas eer: 25.00 Theresa Burstein and Rita Jaech) 10.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Edmund Bumann --..--..-~.-- 200.00 = Mr. and Mrs. Paul S. Fisher (In appreciation Alvin A. Klugman ...---.-----..-.-----...--. 25.00 
Buffalo Civic Association for the Deaf -.-. 28.70 of Dr. McCay Vernon’s work) —-------~---- 25.00 = Mr. and Mrs. Marcellus Kleberg ....-------- 28.70 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Burnett —..-..-.------- 100.00 Brother J. D. Fitzgerald ....-..-....-------- 5.00 Mr. and Mrs. Felix Kowaleski .............. 28°70 
Mr. and Mrs. Gerald Burstein -.....-------- 10.00 Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Fleischman ------ 30.00 Edward Kowalskf'=.............oo 28:70 
Gwendel (Bute? \i<- cnesos cc cescncccenccbawcess 100.00 Rev. Robert C. Fletcher _._..---..-.---..--- 25.00 Nancy Kowalski _........................n.. 38°70 
Mr. and Mrs. David Burton __..-.------------ 60.00 Mr. and Mrs. Winston Fitzgerald .._-_.----- 2.00 Paul Kowalski ..................... 28:70 
Dr. and Mrs. Byron Burnes --..------------- 174.80: - -Martha. Js. Floyd. o.25-.2-52.-25-s=ssecenscecs 25.00 Sandra Kowalski _........................... 28.70 
Dr. and Mrs. Byron Burnes Margaret H. Floyd - 28.00 Sharon Kowalski _...............-......--._- 28.70 
(In memory of Freida Meagher) -----..--- 28.70 Agnes Foret ---..---- - 100.00 Walter Krohngold __---.---.------------------ 10.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Vincent P. Byrne -. .--------- 200.00 Mrs. Fern M. Foltz --------- BPAO'- Met MeGRR Cred eee ak ce ee, 28.70 
Mr. and Mrs. Max Friedman ----- 28.70 Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Kuhlman  -_---------- 114 80 
: a scons Me wane ene nn ene ne enone S378” sGertrode: Ni MUZE ao2cecancensstaneneecnn 10.00 
Fee eae Oe oly Ie ance eNO OF RR. DERT  eiiay WAR And AAPS.-SOhK Nc FURIE acceasecaseecees 20.00 Clarence E. Kubisch -.........-------------- 27.10 
George: A. Calder o-oo. ee eccaeescs 10.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward C. Cale ~__-~--------- 110.00 
Simoneds -Canniel) 2s- secu sscccevcacensesscbeo 28.70 Gallaudet College Alumni Association -.--.- 100.00 Ladies’ Craft Club of Beaverton --_--------- 25.00 
Mr. and Mrs. E. C. Carney -----.----------- 100.39 Mr. and Mrs. John Galvan ___.------------ 30.00 Mr. and Mrs. Emil S. Ladner -_-----------.- 57.40 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard Caswell, Mr. and Mrs. Mervin: 'GarretsOn’ 2n<ceceecvcccccnceccccocskee 446.50 Mrs: Arthur J. Lang osi.co.ecccccseceseccnas 25.00 
Ronald Duley, Mr. and Mrs. Donald Leitch Lueliie: -Gartison? s.cscccc0 ccc ccuucuscessuoos 55.00 Rev. and Mrs. William Lange, Jr, ~--------- 50.00 
and Mr. and Mrs. Gerald Pelarski -------- 16 00 Mrs. Viola Gaston ................------.--- 68.70 Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Langenberg ---------- 1,000.00 
J... Casterline, Jn. ascccccccscccaccsscccesuas 28.70 Mr. and Mrs. Asa Gatlin __.._.._.------_____ 75.00 Mr. and Mrs. Robert O. Lankenau -------- 204.82 
Miles: O. ‘Chandler: -...-...-.2225.5sccscesccce 10.00 Mr. and Mrs. Augustine Gentile .....-.----- 35.00 Robert O. Lankenau (In memory of 
Charleston (W.Va.) Association of the Deaf -- 28.70 Mr. and Mrs. Emanue! Golden __..-.-------- 28.70 Frank Neal; ‘Sii) c.scs252.ccecseeccaccccees 5.00 
Charlotte Chapter No. 2, NCAD ------------ 25.00 Mr. and Mrs. Loy E. Golladay __.--.-------- 28.70 Or. and Mrs. Wesley Lauritsen -.----------- 100.00 
Li Stephen... Cherry: .<sai- 0+ oo cetsscceecce secs 100.00 Mr. and Mrs. Harvey Goodstein ........---- 28.70 Mr. and Mrs. Robert Lawson ---.---------- 10.00 
Lois, Cherwinskl 222-5--2..2--acccscencceseii= 28.70 Mr. and Mrs. a ke Goodwin ___...--------- 28.70 Les Sourdes Study Club (Austin) -.---------- 57.40 
Mr. and Mrs. William L. Christian ~-.------- 25.00 Mrs. Roberta M. Gordon ___........--.------ 100.00 Sarah LeBoeuf ...---....-----...-.----------5 10.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Gary Clark -_-.--..---------.-- 57.40 Government Printing Olfice_Day Patents 60.00 Katherine Lenz ---..--...--.-....-....--.---- 50.60 
Mr. and Mrs. John O. Clark -.-------------- 2.00 Dr. and Mrs. Wilson Grabill _.-------------- 500.00 Robert R. Letson -_.-.-...-.---------------- 10.00 
Marjorie. Clere 2-25-2222 02ssscacnacassecusex 95.00 Rev. and Mrs. Homer E. Grace ~ 100.00 Mr. and Mrs. Larry Leitson _--------------- 28.70 
Society of the Deaf, Cleveland, Ohio -------- 25.00 Erlene M. Graybill 20.00 Mr. and Mrs. Samuel M, Lewis __----------- 10.00 
Mrs. G. Dewey Coats __--------------- 50.00 Eric S. Greenaway _. = 50.00 Atlan Lichtenstein 2.224.020 alee ec eee 30.00 
Colorado Association of the Deaf -- 30.00 Joanne Greenberg -- _--- 1,733.34 Meyer Lilet? socccccon cnn ocecececcucneucecatcacn 20.00 
Anna Coffman ---------.------------- 10.090 McCay Vernon and Joanne Greenberg .--- 90.00 Mr. and Mrs. Leo Lewis -..----------------- 100.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Francis Colburn ---.---- 28.70 Mr. and Mrs. Seymour Gross re : Virginia Lewis) 22ccusdccas. face ccocscebueeeaas 28.70 
Colorado School for the Deaf Jr. NAD __.. — 25.00 Mr. and Mrs. C. Helmer Hagel ------------- 10.00 Linotype Day Chapel, G.P.O, ~.-------------- 72.00 
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Mr. and Mrs. Albert Lisnay ---------------- 200.00 
Mary Ann Locke -------- 28.70 
Jennie Lee London --------~---_------ 5.00 
Louisiana Association of the Deaf, Inc. 57.40 
Edgar bowel 22. 2.2220 sess uteesee ke eeseas 28.70 
Ruth: G;. kUdiVieo) 2<<225- 522-222 eee csc eee 28.70 
Revs ‘William: ‘udWig! 2.2-.<2-22052220c2253 28.70 
Norinia: bUtz) Gene éccasenes canenass oes stateoues 1.50 
Melford: ‘Magill’ <-<:ssssscsssscecsssscecscccss 29.35 
Lawrence B. Maloney, Jr. ------------------ 82.50 
Mr.and (Mrs: Willis Mann) ..2c2ss.<2 222522635 60.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Moe Marcus ----------------. 10.00 
Mr.and) Mrs: S;: Bs McArtor -.22222222s522555 100.00 
Rev; Patrick: MéCahill. 2225-2222 -cc-252ss2S. 20.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Rozelle McCall --- 10.00 
ae and Mrs, Randall McClelland 100.00 
and Mrs. Wm. E. McClure 20.00 

Robart W. McClintock —------- 10.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Roger McConnell 28.70 
Mr. and Mrs, Eugene McDowell 5.00 
Mr. and Mrs. M. E. McGlamery -- 5.00 
J. Charlie and Sharon McKinney ------------ 28.70 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard McKown ------------ 57.40 
Bernard A, McNamara --------------------- 28.70 
Mrs. Celia McNeilly (in Memory of 

Charles: McNeilly): 32), sonccccnccasatsccscc 10.00 
Mr. and Mrs. C. Patrick McPherson -------- 57.40 
Benlamin” Mendel: (..22sseiecsccsss-Sescsense5 100.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Harmon Menkis ----------. - = 15.00 
Harmon. P.. Menkis. ..-.2-2----2---+-----=--=- 10.00 
Metro-Mixed Bowling League of 

SIGN (SPRING! -ctccesesesecsenctecucesestuves 52.79 
Metropolitan Washington Association 

of: the: -Deat,. InGs -cusctecescete sacseeegeee-~ 43.00 
Richard: Me@Ver «cocks ok eee erkecaeseecss 100.00 
Dorothy: -MileS :.<.2.2.so2cs on own ce see ceewasd= 30.00 
Doni ls Millet, St ..2sn. eee sense acess 5.00 
Mr. ana Mrs. Charles Wm. Miller --------- 10.00 
Ralph R. Miller (in memory of his sister) —- 10.00 
Ronald. (MilleR” j.ccsss sso osnccccs see ceceeen 36.00 
Vivian J. Miller ..<..-25.-...< Gicnieeuaeeadeas 50.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Miller -.---+--2.-------- 10.00 
Craig: Mills e- 252 hone eos Sonduncsdncscuneescae 200.C0 
Minnesota School for the Deaf Jr. NAD --_-- 25.00 
Jr. NAD, Missouri School for the Deaf ---- 25.00 
dir. (NAD; “Mississippi: School. .2.-....2......-. 26.69 
Mississippi Association of the Deaf --------. 10.C0 
Sue H. Mitchell (In memory of 

Willie Todd) o.oo oo ek etka en beans 10.00 
Sue H. Mitchell (in memory of 

James:.G:: 'Dashiell)): ...c-.2nccseceescssccs 25.00 
Montgomery County Association for 

Language Handicapped Children -__------- 5.00 
Mrs. William. Moehle...2.-.---.--2s-.22.-.--< 25.00 
Jerome:R. \MoeCrs..22--5: s2e-coseeethsccasencs 10.00 
Mr. and Mrs, Kendall Moore -------------- 10.00 
Montana Association of the Deaf __---------- 100.00 
Elizabeth Montgomery ---.------------------ 30.00 
Kenneth Morganfield -_---------------------- 114.80 
Mr. and Mrs. Clyde J. Morton __----------- 57.40 
Eva and Jules Moss, in honor of their 

parents, Mr. and Mrs. Saul Moss, 

on their 27th anniversary _.-.-------------- 28.70 
Donald:S;: :Mowl!°...----2--=.5-5--= 7 


MSSD, Chapter of the Jr. NAD __- 
Mr. and Mrs. David Mudgett ----- 
Catherine: (MUNTO” 2220 6<oon ee ee ces es on 
Carl(-3) I MUNZ see case recta eee esdandos 
Anna (Mina MUNZ. coc. <2. ssssovesecdqecaccaes 
Dr. and Mrs. Harry J. Murphy 
(in memory of Burton Chace) 
Dr. and Mrs. Harry Murphy 


(in memory of Roy Frothingham) -------- 10.00 
Madeline Musmanno -.----------------------- 5.00 
Cathy: “MUZIK. secs. eccanwecdende aus canyesauss 1.00 
MWAD Basketball Team .------------------- 100.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Kimball D,. Nash --~----------- 50.00 
Nashville Chapter, Tennessee Associaticn 

Of: (thé. ‘Déab 2.022502 sco eee nsccss ties 100.00 
National Congress of Jewish Deaf --..------ 100.00 
National Hearing Aid Society --------------- 1,000.00 
National Fraternal Society of the Deaf ----- 250.00 
Ralph Pi.N@eSam vecccccsosecwcnsecewscugensns 28.70 
Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Newman ---------- 28.70 
Mrs, Clara S. Nesgood (In Memory of 

her husband, John Nesgood) ---.---------- _ 1,050.09 
William: Uz Nelson’ csisc2-ncceemescccacescenen 251.00 
Mr. and Mrs. John W. Nesgood -.----------- 100.00 
NESD;, ‘Chicago: 'Div.. INOfa I). sansssccsceccus cue 100.00 
NFSD, Cleveland Div. No. 21 -_-------------- 30.09 
NESD, St. Louis Div. No. 24 -.-------------- 30.00 
NESD; Omaha Div. No. 32 5-<---.-.sscsc.-5 25.00 
NFSD, Portland Div. No. 41 ---------------- 28.70 
NFESD;.: Seattle. DIV; No. 44...<-scessssasccsecce 57.40 
NIFSD;. Utica: Div: INO. ‘45° .s--2ss22--<2eecs<<e 30.00 
NFSD, Washington Div. No. 46 ~------------- 25.00 
NESD,. -Akron::Div:. No.55-..<=~2=-=--522-555.. 100.00 
NFSD, Davenport (lowa) Div. No. 59 ~_------ 15.00 
NFSD, St. Paul-Minneapolis Div. No. 61 ---- 30.00 
NFSD, Denver Div. No. 64 ------------------ 50.00 
NFSD, Birmingham Div. No. 73 ------------ 28.70 
NFSD, Sioux Falls Div. No. 74 ~-.----------- 57.40 
N=SD, Richmond Div. No. 83 ~-------------- 28.70 
NFSD, Johnstown Div. No. 85 -------------- 10.00 
NFSD, Jacksonville, II]. Div. No. 88 -------- 28.70 
NFSD, Danville Div. No. 125 _--------------- 25.00 
NFSD, Baton Rouge Div. No. 128 ------------ 28.70 
NFSD, Danville Auxiliary Div. No. 130------ 25.00 
NFSD, Oregon Auxiliary Div. No. 133 ------ 50.00 
NFSD, St. Paul-Minneapolis Div. No. 137 ---- 100.00 


NFSD, Chattanooga Div. No. 140 _----------- 10.00 


NFSD, Chicago Div. No. 142 __-------------- 28.70 
NFSD, Seattle Auxiliary Div. No. 145 ------ 28.70 
NF&SD, Washington Auxiliary Div. No. 151 -- 25.00 


NFSD, Akron Auxiliary Div. No. 154 ~------- 100.00 


NFSD,. Austin Div, .No.. 156 ~.--~.---<==-==--=- 57.40 
North Dakota Jr. NAD Chapter ------------ 10.06 
Edwin W. Nies (In memory of 

Dr; Tom: kk. Anderson): =:<2ss-<::-2- —_--- 28.70 
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New Jersey Association of the Deaf, Inc. 40.00 
Arthur. (Norris<.222220 42-2222 5-4 oes 28.70 
North Carolina Association of the Deaf - 60.00 
North Dakota Association of the Deaf -.---. 100.00 
Dr. Jerry L. Northern (in memory of 

T.,¥:., and, Edna; Northern): 2c2222---2-50.2~ 50.00 
Helen ‘Northrop: .=2-- 22-2 css ceca ek 50.00 
Mrs; Doris: Ex (NOPION: soscaewsccsceacseccessses 10.00 
Ohio Association of the Deaf, 

Cleveland Chapter -___-_----...-.---------- 100.00 
Ohio Association of ithe Deaf Cultural 

Program Dayton Chapter No. 6 ---------- 57.40 
Ohio School for the Deaf 

Alurent: “Association 2 2-.2.-ss=s2s-.2e5ee--25 100.C0 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Onderdonk --_-.------ 30.00 
Orlando Club of the Deaf -------------------- 25.00 
Elizabeth: :M. Osborne: s...--222.2-s-.-<-.c--2 255.00 
“Over 55’° and AARP Club Members 

Of St Anns Church <.sis-c2tceseeueeesaccs 50.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Donald Padden --...---------- 57.40 
The Palmetto Club of the Deaf -_--_-.------ 50.00 
Frances’ M.. Parsons (=<.0<s---ssesccsseccscn= 25.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter M Pease ------------- 114.80 
Bu Morris: Pedersen) 22ccsccccccsccccescecceuss 5. 
Pennsylvania Society for the 

Advancement of the Deaf ____-.------------ 250.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Ray W. Perkins ~------------- 57.40 
David: .Peterson’ <:...22coc2--cc-ccescseccceces 100.00 
Donald''0.. Peterson. 2. 2s-..52-onecccccccacas 10.00 
Clarice MM. -Petrick! .c20-..2.cccassaceeseesse 10.00 
Alpha Chapter of Phi Kappa Zeta __------_- 28.70 
Dr. and Mrs. Richard M. Phillips ---------- 30.20 
Mr. and Mrs. Albert T. Pimentel ~--------- 57.50 
DicMS ‘PlaSS6¥o <:2222-cne2zscececanceauounuess 5.00 
Daniel: (A..\POKOMy ssscesscaccseesescgecscsas 53.70 
Joseph Pollack? (s2ec--ce.gessscscscccccececse= 43.87 
Mr. and Mrs. John Popovich -_------------- 7.00 
Bert &. Poss: 22 5.62c ce bocce ee od Sadcescncsec 28.70 
Mr. and Mrs. Maurice Potter -_..---.------- 28.70 
Portland Chapter, Oregon Association 

of the Deaf 220.22 seks te sedi sedis cesses 28.70 
Mr. and Mrs. Noble Powers 35.C0 
GC. Gs Prestient sisc2e<cesccevewes 25.00 
Pri-Mont! Club: --22-2.ee sso one oa enya 28.70 


Hortense Auerbach, Dorothy Caswell, Donna 
Cuscaden, Jackie Drake, Caro! Dorsey, Carol 
Garretson, Meda Hutchinson, Shirley Jordan, 
Agnes Padden, Ruth Phillip, Pauline Scott, 
Babs Stevens, Alyce Stifter, Bernice Turk 


Mr. and. Mrs; ‘Coulis iPuctl, 2.2 -2.-c2ccnuwcs 25.00 
Puget Sound Associaticn __--.----.---------- 114.80 
Willlam:-C.. Purdy), Uns. socccadaucccaccceewccas 5.00 
REX; (PURVIS) SecccoeccuukcesedcoscsunSuan lassen 25.00 
Howard: M;, ‘Quigley’ .ozcccccanncaceaccvccsccse 28.70 
Quincy ‘Deaf ClUb). “Ines, c.652522-ns555--5e5e5 25.00 
Quota Club of Montgomery County ---------- 10.00 
Mfs..-Edward Jo -R&ah@: occsseecenancs-eseeess 20.00 
Catherine: ‘Ramiger’..<. 2-222. 2<.22. fo eee ccasas 30.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Emil Rassofsky ~-------~----- 155.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Max M, Ray ------------------ 25 00 
Linda:-Ravinond” 22. cwaneeceneeesace 15.00 
John S. and Ruth N. Reed ____.------------- 57 49 
Helen A: (Renly 24 202. cevenwereSenscadsane 1.50 
Joseph W. Rhodes --. » 15.00 
Mary Jane Rhodes --_-.---- 28.70 
Mrs. Janet Richards -_------ 15.00 
Richmond Chapter of VAD ___.------------- 28.70 
Richmond Club of the Deaf ---..------------- 28.70 
Peter Ries: 22.02. oooh cuceecn ceseeceeeucesesc’ 100.09 
Sam. ‘B:. Riffenberg), .-5--.. 22 ccctenscccosss 28.70 
Riverside Chapter, California Association 

of ‘the, Deaf: .-- 2222.52 5e2cccssenucdsuacwcaes 28.70 
Riverside Chapter Jr. NAD __--------------- 20.00 
Julla: ‘ROBINSON: ..2:+ ssccccccascceccacusecsecees 11.00 
Walter C. Rockwell ----------.-------------- 110.00 
Marvin S. O00» Seasescedesc os cikebseeectees 28.70 
Eine (Rosenklat’..ccccesasesceceacseusccccssce 38.70 
Vera: M.. Ruckdeshel) .<cscc-csexscccescecaest 95.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Wilbur Ruge ~-~--------------- 10.00 
WMaxSalzer: o<¢22ccccsecn neces cectesctessecee 5.00 
Dorothea. .Ji.. Saltzman: 2-2 2 3s ccscenenaewae 5.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert M. Sanderson --------- 85.00 
Matio--Santitt’. <1. acces seeua Ven seceteeneoeece 100.00 
Josepn: Bs SapienZa: 2.2. sc hoccccaseeenece 5.00 
Mrs-and..Mrs..G. C. sScheler:-.-sseccs6us-< 95.00 
Ia’. Schmidt ec. +as-osan ese sce ecscccscce 25.00 
Frederick-G. “Schrelber’ sss-s<scesccnsssco.-- 1,040.00 
Kenneth: “M. «Schroeder . .c.<siccaseeccccsscsss 12.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Schuster ____---------- 100.09 
Johin: Schwartz: .2csss-2eecscaeacedccseccsenee 10.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Louis Jay Schwarz ___-_------- 100.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Roger O. Scott -------------- 322.50 
SEL SGO ‘soceewesansencseceucesy esaaasececs 1,900.00 
Brothers of Seattle Division NFSD ____-.-_-- 28 70 
Mr. and Mrs. Julius Seeger ~.---------------- 28.70 
Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Shaffer -_------------ 15.00 
Silent: ‘Glover “Society:> -.2 2. c- coe oe ee sce 10.00 
W. Izora Sherman (in memory 

of W. Art: Sherman) <.:--222.22-.3-25555 30.00 
Geneviene ‘Sink |. o22.-2-.s2s-222s.<es-c2.-scce 25.0C 
Lil Skinner’s Fund Raising Party -_---------- 380.°0 
Alfred) B.. ‘Skogen'....=s-<<2 52. 2cccsescczees ccc 28 70 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur L. Smith —_------------ 28.70 
Mr. and Mrs. Carl B. Smith ---------------- 6.00 
Mrs. James 'E. "Smith: 2.2.4 s2sceccccsccuseeas 25.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Jess M. Smith -_-------------- 375.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Duncan Smoak ---.---------- 50.00 
Preston W. Snelling -.----------------.------ 28.79 
Paul W. Spevacek ____------------------------ 100.09 
Society for the Deaf (Ohio) ----------------- 25.00 


Society for the Deaf, Wickliffe, Ohio ~.------ 
Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Sonnenstrahl -_-------- 
Southeast Athletic Association of the Deaf __ 
Southern Nevada Association of the Deaf ~~~ 
Mr. and Mrs. John Spellman -_------------- 
Carol E. Sponable - 
Margaret Sprinkel 
Robert Silsbee 
Mrs:.Cee-H;, Stanton: s---25...--cscessccncceo 
Mr. and Mrs. Conrad Stedrak ____---------- 
Hazel: (As Steldimann: 2s: scccsancsesceessncae 
James (M.: St@fn: .o2e-s-225¢cnccececsaesaceiess 
Mr. and Mrs. Earl Stevens __-.-------------- 
Vivian ‘STEVENSON: csecscezccczecaseccecascceads 
Mr. and Mrs. Gaylord Stiarwalt ------------ 
Florence: Stillman: ...22scaiSceccccceseccessas 
Mr. and Mrs. Conrad Stedrak ----...-------- 
Mia Strandberg (In memory of 

Mr. and Mrs. Bird Craven) 
St. Louls. Stlent: (Club 2502 <ec2256 2c pscsecse 
St. Louis Chapter, Missouri Association 

Of ‘the: (Deaf: cecscvececkccccistccccuesecencse 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Stokes ---------------- 
Barry Strassier. {222 sss5c2cs522ccacsstanenses 
Student Body Government 

(Gallaudet College) ------.---------------- 
Suburban Maryland Movie Club of the Deaf ~ 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank W. Swafford ---------- 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank B. Sullivan -.---------- 
Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Supalla ------------- 
Mrs;Allen‘Suteliffe: 2.03... cetera oe one 
Mr. and Mrs. Ronald Sutcliffe ...----------- 
James::SWab: «sans wads dckaontoe cesvondesien 
Mrs; Theresa: Swegel -<o.cccececccscconess suse 
Syracuse Civic Association 
Syracuse Guild of the Deaf __.___----------- 
Syracuse Trinity Guild of the Deaf -_-------- 


Mrs; Ethel. Tattots: 22cc.nscsccsecesccccsssscc 
Lucille Taylor (In memory of 

Frederick Neesam) 
Mr. and Mrs. Bernard Teitelbaum —~-~------- 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward E. Tellem _---~------- 
Tidewater Chapter of the 

Virginia Association of the Deaf 
Thompson Hall Newsletter -----.------------ 
Mrs. Helen Ps. TROMaS: <cconeescksaelnekecaee 
Evelyn: Thornborrow’ |. .cczeccsncasseseccnccass 
Toledo: Deaf(Club:)-.<--ccesscsocessssaseneses< 
Roy ‘Tuggle: w2seceaccccceccsacesssseencccessns 
Norman L. Tully 
Charlotte A. Twombley -.-------------------- 
Eric. J: Twombley’ s.s-ccacses2sccsesuncedsase 
Lara Michelle Twombley -------------------- 
Elsa -Anne: Twombley \-ssacs<-2-scscccccesscce 


Utah Association of the Deaf -----_---------- 
Thomas: WIMCR : oxccccewamsawecseostccessgass 
Union League of the Deaf, Inc. ------------- 
Utica Civic Association of the Deaf ---.----- 


Mrz-and Mrs. Gouis: Vial s-ose-cc225-2555555= 
John Cooper Verfaillie 
MeGay: Vernon: 4s22cs62-sccocSccdesesgulee eee 
Mr. and Mrs. Ernie Vinci ..--.------------- 
Virginia Association of the Deaf 


Warren: 'Wahistedt: 2:.2<<:c2--scscescssasccss- 
Washington Association of the Deaf 
Washington State Association of 

the Deaf, Yakima Chapter -.-.------------ 
Washington State Association, 

Seattle Chapter 
Buly'Gz Wealles: 222422252062 sp sensesaeasecaee 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry D. Walls 
Virginia. Ward ss .ccs-cescececcciseSdescsecccss 
Mr. and Mrs. Jerald Warner --------------- 
Angela’. Watson. --cescsscc2--4c-sdecssseseeeni ss 
Mr. and Mrs. Howard Watson -------------- 
Mrs. Bernice F. Weadick (In memory of 

Henry: HKANASO)  Seeeceecteseses oveecescus 
Edward J... Wellef :cccccscecccacasseseecensscee 
Verna: 0.2. Welsh. 222s Sede cc caweweeoeeds Jotaee 
Western Piedmont Chapter. 

S. C. Association of the Deaf __..--------- 
West Virginia School for the Deaf Chapter 

of Future Homemakers of America 
. Charles Whisman 
J. Sterling While. us. 2secccsesechesexescccssas 
Boyce Williams 
Vanerw-Ce Willams csencscscscanccouc oucesessese 
William: Willlamson’ 2oc2ses2eesc2-25--.-2555-~ 
Everett. Wimp: 2cct2s00csecceesSese----3 2-222 
Winston-Salem Chapter, NCAD -~.-_---------- 
Wisconsin Association of the Deaf -..------- 
Mrs:: (Betty: .WiteZaK. 22-2225 
Marvin. Wolach:. scsc-2Sos.Gscsncue Co aS 
Women’s Club for the Deaf, New York ~---- 
Alice: Ric, W000) c2- ses. eons cnke pce eos 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Wood ---------------- 
Mr. and Mrs. John Wurdemann -_-__-------- 


Mr. and Mrs. Roy C, Yokeley, Jr. 
JOYCE: dio WOLK ~scseseeeencciesccccaasaeeesess 
Youngstown District No. 9 of Ohio 
Association of the Deaf _______----------- 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard Yowell __------------- 


Mrs. Lois Zerwick 
Mr. and Mrs. 


Isadore Zisman 
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Chapter News 

Our newest chapter was established in 
Idaho on April 28, 1973. For many years 
our membership did not include any 
members in this state. Jim Palmer, for- 
merly of Southern California and now of 
Twin Falls, Idaho, is very active in get- 
ting interpreters and deaf people in Idaho 
involved in the national RID. 

The chapter recently established in 
Baton Rouge, La., has a symbolic-acronym 
named BRIDGE (Baton Rouge Registry 
of Interpreters with Great Enthusiasm.) 


Certification News 

Since local chapters began evaluating 
interpreters in December 1972, thirty-nine 
chapters have scheduled one or move 
evaluation sessions to be completed by 
June 30, 1973. Local evaluation chairmen 
and evaluators are to be commended for 
the hours and hours of work they have 
devoted to making the national certifiea- 
tion program the success it is. The sum- 
mer 1973 RID Directory of Members may 
list as many as 500-600 certified inter- 
preters, as well as non-certified members. 


This month’s interprenews features the 
New York RID Metro Chapter. 

Interpreter Services for the Deaf in New 
York City. was formed in 1969 by a group 
of interpreters, in an effort to meet the 
need for interpreters in the metropolitan 
area. At that time, there was only one 
full-time interpreter for the deaf serving 
the metropolitan area. 

Using St. Matthew’s Lutheran Church 
for the Deaf as central answering service, 
we began to locate interpreters and keep 
a list of interpreters’ names, addresses, 
phone numbers, and hours of availability. 
This chart is very difficult to keep cur- 
rent, as schedules and addresses change 
constantly. We have now moved our 
answering service to NYU Deafness Re- 
search and Training Center (212-598-2305, 
6, 7—TTY and voice). Martin Sternberg 
coordinates the service with the assist- 
ance of Janet Winslow. 

New York Metro subsequently merged 
with the RID NY State Chapter and be- 
came NY RID Metro District 1. The 
New York RID Metro group was active 
with the State Chapter and the Temporary 
Commission for the Deaf in getting a 
law passed last year that requires inter- 
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preters for the deaf in New York State 
courts. 

In spring 1972 RID Metro held an eight- 
week Saturday morning series of meet- 
ings at the NYU Deafness Research and 
Training Center. The Center arranged the 
workshop as part of its work on a manual, 
now published for national distribution, 
“Interpreter Training — A Curriculum 
Guide.”’ This covers ethics, specialized 
interpreting and situations interpreters 
encounter. 

Previously, RID Metro published a book- 
let on the troublesome problems of college- 
level interpreting. One of the more im- 
portant ideas in this booklet is that the 
interpreter and student have an informal 
agreement or ‘‘contract’’ outlining the 
duties and functions involved before any 
interpreting begins. 

Our chapter evaluated 27 interpreters 
in March 1973. The certification program 
will help us know the skill level of mem- 
ber interpreters and determine ways to 
aid interpreters improve services to 
clients. We will have more evaluations 
in June for those who could not be evalu- 
ated in March. The generous involvement 
of the evaluators and many organizations 
who assisted us in various ways is sin- 
cerely appreciated. 

In the future we will have informal get- 
togethers where members will interact 
and present innovative ideas. One of our 
aims is to give sign classes for inter- 
preters concentrating on upgrading serv- 
ices to the courts. We hope that many 
more deaf people will became interested 
in joining us and showing us how better 
to serve our community. 

Present officers are Margaret Borg- 
strand, president and temporary evalua- 
tion team chairman; Sue Wolf, corres- 
ponding secretary; Joan Doughty, treas- 
urer; and Dan Hodgson, recording sec- 
retary. 


The following description of interpreters 
was written by Rev. George Joslin of 
Richmond, Va. He speaks particularly of 
interpreters in the religious setting, but 
at the same time describes any inter- 
preter. 


Interpreters Are ‘Human 
Interpreters are human, believe it or 
not, much like the rest of us. They come 
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in both sexes and in various sizes, but 
they are usually ladies who are always 
most attractive. 

Interpreters are found everywhere: in 
churches, in homes, in weddings and at 
funerals. They are usually around where 
there are deaf people, often relating all 
sides of a three-way conversation. 

Interpreters must have the wisdom of 
Solomon, the disposition of a lamb, the 
endurance of steel and the grace of a 
kitten. They interpret for a deaf mother 
whose son is being questioned at juvenile 
hall or being honored at school. Too often 
they must interpret for a deaf child whose 
parents never hope to learn to communi- 
cate with him. 

An interpreter who does well has ‘‘such 
beautiful motions.’”” When he/she gets 
confused and flustered, the interpreter 
“disrupts the whole service.’’ He/she in- 
terprets the invocation, the call to wor- 
ship, the congregational songs, the an- 
nouncements, the anthem, the sermon, the 
invitation and the benediction. Then, that 
evening, the pastor is away so the inter- 
preter has to interpret for a _ supply 
preacher who mumbles, stutters, has an 
Irish brogue and who “‘didn’t have time to 
prepare,’ so he just “‘talks.”’ 


Interpreters are asked questions about 
their ability to lipread, or can they read 
Braille, or why don’t all deaf people get 
hearing aids so they won’t need an inter- 
preter. And then most people assume 
they are making some kind of manual 
shorthand, or semaphore with their arms, 
instead of using a distinct language with 
all the difficulties faced by the expert in- 
terpreters at the United Nations. 

Interpreters are at church in any kind 
of weather, any time of day, any season 
of the year, hearing excuses why deaf peo- 
ple could not come: it rained, the serv- 
ices are too late at night and it is Christ- 
mas time. 

Interpreters who stand up in the front 
of the church ‘‘seek attention.’’ If he/she 
sits down to interpret, he/she is not ‘‘put- 
ting himself into his work.’ If he makes 
suggestions to the pastor about the wor- 
ship service, he is trying to run things; 
if he keeps silent, he has lost interest. 
If he has been interpreting for many 
years, he is in a rut. If he uses a lot 
of facial expression, he distracts from 
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the service; if he does not, he is a dead 
panned puppet. 


If he does not train others to heip 
him, he thinks no one is as good as he is; 
if he does train others, he is trying to 
pass himself off as an expert. 


Interpreters like cooperation, apprecia- 
tion and to see deaf people understand- 
ing. They dislike to be conspicuous, im- 
posed upon and to face 18th century hymns 
every week. 


Interpreters are people—usually very 
busy people, occasionally very tired peo- 
plye, seldom very unhappy people.— 
George B. Joslin 


IT’S NOT TOO EARLY to begin mak- 
ing plans to attend the Third National 
RID Workshop/Convention, June 26-39, 
1974, at the Hilton Hote!, Seattle, Wash. 
Judie Husted, president of the Wash- 
ington RID, is a'so convention chair- 


man. She is assisted by Alice Burch, 
who is p!anning the workshops. 


All committees are working diligently 
to make our third workship/convention 
an outstanding learning and cultural 
experience in exciting Seattle. 


The NAD Biennia! Convention bezins 
June 30, 1974. 


Letter to the Editor 


Dear Editor: 

It may be that I am entitled to a re- 
buttal to letters commenting on my Feb- 
ruary gambit favoring new signs to up- 
grade Manual English for school children 
and cautioning that standardization of 


signs—new and _  old—cannot 
common usage. 

I am not going to disagree with Henry 
Stack if both of us are looking at ‘‘Manual 
English” from the same angle. What he 
said about it fits the description of new 
Manual English with ‘‘signs for word 
endings and tenses which make an er- 
roneous translation an impossibility.” 
On this score I heartily agree with him. 
What I was referring to in my previous 
letter was the variety in which tenses 
and endings are not expressed but ascer- 
tained through contextural experience that 
those with established language have. 

What about deaf children without lan- 
guage experience and without knowledge 
of language of signs? I am against mo- 
nopoy of the classroom to develop lan- 
guage at its slow-slow pace supplemented 
by free-style Ames'tan in the dorm and 
at a rate that it is years before they are 
capable of using Manual English. When 
most schools, the Missouri School for one, 
withhold the teaching of perfect tenses 
until after the seventh year for a 13-year- 
o:d, it then behooves us to make English 


guarantee 


Rehabilitation Counselor 


To provide counseling and casework services to hearing handi- 
capped and deaf children and adults, including interpreting serv- 
ices. Some consultation to agencies and organizations serving the 
deaf. QUALIFICATIONS: Must be hearing impaired or deaf, com- 
petent in the language of signs and possess a B.A. degree. Exper- 
lence in counseling or related field desirable. M.S. degree desir- 
able but not required. SALARY: $8,496 to $11,172, depending on 


qualifications. 


CONTACT: Mrs. Lorraine Stewart, Assistant Per- 


sonnel Director, Minnesota Department of Public Welfare, Cen- 
tennial Office Building, St. Paul, Minnesota 55155. 


BOUND VOLUME XXiV 
THE DEAF AMERICAN 


Any reader or subscriber wishing a copy of handsomely bound Volume XXIV (Sept. 1971- 
July-Aug. 1972) of THE DEAF AMERICAN has a choice of two plans: 


PLAN 1: 
PLAN 2: We furnish the magazines. 


gold on the cover. 


Subscribers furnish their own magazines. 
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The books are strongly bound with blue cloth cover. 


Price $6.00 per volume. 


Purchaser’s name lettered in 


We can also supply bound volumes of most recent issues. 
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THE DEAF AMERICAN 


National Association of the Deaf 
814 Thayer Avenue 


Silver Spring, Maryland 20910 
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in Manual English more visible at the 
earliest date in a wider scope so that 
it won’t be entirely new to them in class- 
room learning of the language. A _ four- 
year-old hearing child hears perfect tenses 
all the time and uses them to some ex- 
tent. Why should a deaf peer be held 
back until he is 13 or so—a price he has 
to pay because Ameslan does not have 
satisfactory signs for them? While at 
th’s, I must mention perfect-tense signs 
proposed in the old Sitent Worker (October 
and November 1956, pages 6 and 9, re- 
spectively). They are very visible and 
they do not depart from the style used 
in Manual English. 

As for Esther Cohen’s fear of modify- 
ing Ameslan into an unrecognizable state, 
I am trying to rationalize along with her. 
But actually the masterpiece (her word) 
created by the good Abbe de l’Epee was 
not intended to be a museum piece in 
the same way Edison’s has become in 
her home state. In parallel cases, both 
inventions have undergone changes—more 
for expediency and practicality than for 
whims and caprices. Edison himself was 
such a realistic man that he never ex- 
pected his invention to remain. statie. 
The same thing could be said of the 
French inventor; this much we know bhe- 
cause he could not have invented signs 
for telephone, airplane, rocket, electric, 
and many, many more. 


The lady from New Jersey did not 
sound happy and contented with progress 
in citing somewhat metaphorically the 
engendered evils of pollution ... mean- 
ing Amesian could be polluted in the 
name of progress. Bad as air pollution 
is from fumes of some 25 million auto- 
mobiies and trucks, it is vastly better 
than messy pollution from 25 million 
horses (if we had clung to them) littering 
streets and roads with 25 trillion flies 
descending on them to contaminate our 
foods and to wreak pestilence on man- 
kind. No, we cannot eat our cake and 
have it, too. 


I wish fingerspeiling could be the answer 
to everything—a panacea in itself. The 
late Howard T. Hofsteater, a friend of 
mine, and whom Ms. Cohen did not men- 
tion by name, succeeded in the finger- 
spelling route because he was an excep- 
tional chap. I know he would have been 
too modest to comment about himself. if 
I had asked him why the likes of him 
haven’t come from the Rochester School 
with its ages-old regime of fingerspelling 
oniy and no signing. I cannot overlook 
the fact that hearing children hear and 
speak words before they learn to spell 
them. Why should the procedure for deaf 
children be reversed? 

I hope Ms. Cohen will concede that new 
Ameslan (or new Manual English) is 
necessary for school children to help 
them reconcile with speech simultaneous- 
ly. She can be reasonably certain that 
most of them after leaving school will find 
free-style Ameslan so fascinating, con- 
venient and expressive that they will fall 
into using it. 

Max Mossel 


Fu.ton. Mo. 
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By Toivo Lindholm 
4816 Beatty Drive, Riverside, California 92506 


A young preacher, Bernie Hale, whose 
field address is Bogota, Colombia, S.A., 
recently spoke at the Assembly of God, 
Riverside, and passed out to the congre- 
gation cards containing a picture of his 
family, the manual alphabet and a poem. 
The poem: 

THE DEAF CHILD’S PRAYER 
“Do angels sing in heaven, Lord? 
Will I hear music there? 
Or must I in a corner stand, 

While others join in prayer? 

‘Will I wonder what they’re saying, Lord, 

Like I often do down here? 

Must I sit still and be patient, Lord, 

While the bells ring loud and clear? 
“Can I read your lips in heaven, Lord, 

Or will I be brushed aside? 

Will I hide my hands in pockets, Lord, 

Because of wounded pride? 

“Will the Saints all stand to praise Thee, 
Lord, 

While I in silence wait? 

Will there be someone in heaven, Lord, 

To lead me through the gate?’ 

And God who loves the -humble bent, 

To sooth the anxious fear, 

‘‘My child, has no one told you that 

There is no silence here? 

‘Hold out your hands, my little one, 

For heaven all to see; 

We've seen them pray so many times, 

Each prayer reached up to Me. 

“See all the angels waiting now, 

The gates are open wide; 

Your crown of life is waiting, child, 

And J shall be your Guide. 

“T have a song to give you, and 

You will sing loud and clear. 

Your new, new song will fill the sky; 

The sweetest nn: up here.” 

The Vernon Bircks, Hemet. Calif., sent 
me a clipping, taken from the L.A. Herald- 
Examiner, containing this item: 


SUGAR AND SPICE BREAKS 
JR. BASEBALL BARRIER 

Equal rights for the opposite sex have 
come to the West Wilshire Recreation 
Center baseball team, the Braves, with 
the addition of star outfielder Sandy 
Freeman, 12, the only girl on the nine- 
member squad. 

Her teammates said one of the reasons 
Sandy was chosen for the heretofore ex- 
clusive team was the ability she demon- 
strated last summer while playing for 
the center’s all girl team, the Sneakers. 

But another reason, they said, was her 
scrappiness—Sandy has been deaf al- 
most since birth. 
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AMONG | 


J THE DEAF 


A fifth grade student at Hancock Park 
Elementary School, Sandy relies on lip- 
reading—whether at school, on the base- 
ball diamond or at home watching tele- 
vision. 

She says she finds her deafness no 
handicap to her pursuit of her first love— 
sports. And her MearRInAtEs agree. 


A touch of Asainése ee one of life’s 
heaviest chores—listening to bores.—Ogden 
Nash, in Evan shina venenen 


Recently Harry eae. Jackson Heights, 
N.Y., sent me a piece he tore from the 
upper right hand corner of an envelope. 
The piece showed a cancelled stamp. The 
envelope had gone through the mails un- 
detected by the mailmen for want of a 
postage stamp. The stamp on the piece 
was a ‘‘Gallaudet Home’”’ seal, not a jegal 
postage. stamp. The seal showed a like- 
ness of the Rev. Thomas Gallaudet (son 
of Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet). Similar 
seals were being sold to raise funds for 
the benefit of Gallaudet Home for the 
Aged and Infirm Deaf. 

I recall receiving a letter with a Christ- 
mas Seal as the only stamp. And in an 
off-season, too. 

Of course, the practice of using other 
than legal postage is not to be condoned. 
It could bring legal action against one. 
Perhaps some people do it unwittingly. 
And find their letter returned for want of 
a postage stamp. Better to be on the 
safe side. 


Sorry if we stray again from the hu- 
morous. This also from Harry Belsky. 
An editorial in the N.Y. Daily News. 
Speaks for itself: 


WHO’S HANDICAPPED? 

It’s hard to think of Joseph Mazzitelli 
in those terms, even though he cannot 
hear or speak. 

But he has plenty of heart, and demon- 
strated it (last February) when he twice 
dashed into a burning building near the 
New School for Social Research, where 
he is a maintenance man, to bring two 
trapped women to safety. 

The act of heroism brought Mazzitelli 
a citation from the Fire Department and 

. a tribute from the people he works 
with at the New School. 

To which we humbly add a doff of 
our own cap in honor of a remarkably 
courageous and UREE UNS man. 


This was in Fieader'g Digest’s “Biog- 
raphy Bits’’: 


Helen Keller remarked after meeting 
Mark Twain: “I can feel the twinkle of 
his eye in his handshake.” 

(Which brought to Anne Nelson’s mind 
a deaf-blind man in Ohio who recognized 


his friends by handshake and named 
them.) 
Ken Murphy, Anaheim, Calif., typed 


me the following: 
HAS THIS HAPPENED TO YOU, TOO? 


(New Teacher) ‘‘When I first met you 
last year, I could hardly understand any- 
thing you said. Now, after associating 
with you for one year, your speech has 
improved so much that I can understand 
everything you say.” 

(Old Deafie) ‘‘Naw, the improvement 
is on your side. After all those many 
years, there is not much chance for me to 
improve any. This shows how much 3 you 
have improved in OS ane the deaf.”’ 


Some weeks ago at the Ray Stallos’ 
home the George Youngs showed beau- 
tiful slides of their travel in Europe last 
summer. One of the mementoes of their 
tour was a manual alphabet card they re- 
ceived from a deaf man in Spain, here 
reproduced to show differences in some 
letters in their Spanish as against our 
English. The Youngs found their sign 
language different from ours, but they 
managed to communicate with them in 
simple matters. 


_ALFABETO DE SOSUNUMS. DE Ee 
D 


The rest of the material to follow in 
this department is from the collection 
of Harry Belsky Sekiya t aRSIEnES, N.Y. 


WHAT'S IN A NAME? 

A teacher in one of our schools for the 
deaf was teaching the different colors. She 
pointed out that we do not say ‘‘white’’ 
ice cream but refer to it as ‘vanilla’ 
ice cream. The next day a little girl 
wrote in her news, “‘Our cat has two kit- 
tens, one is black and the other is vanilla.’’ 
—Wisconsin Times, 1939 

SILENT EMILY POST 


Knick, See that man over there? He’s 
an etiquette teacher in a deaf school. 


Knack, What are his duties? 

Knick, Teaching the pupils not to talk 
with their hands full.’’—Life, Deaf-Mutes’ 
Journal 
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A DEAF KITTEN 


One day a gentleman gave Katie a little 
white kitten. It had pink eyes. It was 
deaf. Katie named her kitten Snowball. 
She called ‘Snowball, Snowball.’’ But 
Snowball did not come. It didn’t hear. 
Then Katie signed for the kitten to come. 
It came to her. After that Katie always 
signed to her kitten, when she wanted it 
to come. Don’t you think this is a very 
smart kitten? It is said all white cats 
with pink eyes are deaf.—The California 
News, 1917 


Sidney Herbert Howard tells a story of 
a child that became deaf from drinking 
lye. He says it is a “‘very rare case.” 
Very rare indeed, Herbert. We can hard- 
ly tell which would be harder to swallow 
the story or the lye. —DMJ, 1881 


A BASEBALL YARN 

Mike Donlin, formerly a famous out- 
fielder on the N.Y. Giants baseball team, 
is now a moving picture actor. While a 
member of the Giants team, Donlin was 
a pal of Dummy Taylor, a deaf player, 
and became very proficient in the sign 
language. 


At the studio where Mike is working, a 
deaf girl is employed as a waitress in a 
restaurant. Donlin did not know of her 
disability, and recently, just to kid her, 
said to her in the sign language: ‘‘You 
are very pretty, but I am hungry and 
in a hurry. Bring in the dinner.” 

He was astonished when in sign lan- 
guage she replied: ‘‘You’re homely, 
hungry and in a hurry. Indeed, you’re 
the three ‘‘H’’ Kid. Be patient and I’ll 
put one right over the plate for you. 
Don’t miss it.’—N.Y. American, DMJ 
1918 


The latest joke going around is this: 
A guest at the marriage of a deaf couple 
wittily and gallantly wished them un- 
speakab!e bliss.—DMJ 1889 


OUTFIELDER W. HOY’S ROUNDELAY 
It is a waste of energy— 
This is no golden rule— 
To swear at deaf men thoughtlessly, 
Or to advise a fool— 

—N.Y. Sporting Life, DMJ 1902 


FACT, FANCY, FICTION 


Office boy—Dere’s two men out dere 
wants to see yer; one of ’em, a poet, and 
t? other ’n ’s a deaf man.” 

Editor—Well, go out and tell the poet 
that the deaf man is the editor.’’—Peck 
1894 


IN ONE EAR AND OUT THE OTHER 

Sometimes the Kentucky Standard has 
an article about causes of deafness. It 
tells of some children who heard someone 
say about a little boy what went into one 
ear went out the other. They poured some 
sand into the child’s ear to see if it would 
come out the other. When this didn’t hap- 
pen, they turned the child over and poured 
sand into his other ear. The child’s hear- 
ing was lost forever. 

A good rule to follow is ’’Never put any- 
thing in your ear smaller than your el- 
bow.’’—Wisconsin Times, 1944 


We sat in a street car, a huge man 
inside a heavy overcoat squeezed down 
beside us—a man with the odor of stale 
fried potatoes. As the car rolled on we 
began to think of enlisting in Singer’s 
Midget Troupe. Presently the man turned 
and spoke to us. We indicated our in- 
ability to hear. Abruptly the man rose 
and went to another seat. And with him 
went the nauseating odor of stale potatoes 
—and all traces of an inferiority complex. 

Who said deafness hasn’t certain bless- 
ings?—Rev. A. G. Leisman, Wisconsin 
Times 


WHERE DEAF MEN DON’T FIT 
ON WPA 
If you are hard of hearing or deaf, you 
don’t get a job with WPA crews clearing 
a bed for Grand Coulee Lake Dam. Work- 
men kill an average of 30 rattlesnakes a 
day.—Wisconsin Times, 1939 


THE MINISTER WAS PUZZLED 


At a marriage service performed some 
time ago, in a little country church in 
Georgia, when the minister said in a 
solemn tone, ‘“‘Wilt thou have this man 
to be thy wedded husband?’’ Instead of 
the woman answering for herself, a gruff 
man’s voice answered, “I  will.’’ The 
minister looked up very much perplexed 
and paused. He repeated the sentence 
and again the same gruff voice answered, 
“T will.’ The minister looked up sur- 


Try a new approach at 


HARRISON-CHILHOWEE BAPTIST ACADEMY 


Combining academic excellence with Christian love and 
concern, deaf and hearing students learn together in an 
accredited residential high school. 


For information write: 


REGISTRAR 


Box D 
Harrison-Chilhowee Baptist Academy 
Seymour, Tennessee 37865 
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Look ahead to... 


The 43nd Biennial Convention 
of the 
National Association of the Deaf 


Seattle, Washington 


JUNE 30- JULY 6, 1974! 


Watch for details in coming issues 
of THE DEAF AMERICAN. 


prised, not knowing what to make of it, 
when one of the gentlemen at the end 
of the row said: ‘‘She is deaf. I am an- 
swering for her.’’—Lippincott’s Magazine, 
1916 


HE FELT FOR HIM 

A good story is told on Attorney Gen- 
eral Brewster. It is in respect to his 
absent-mindedness. The other afternoon 
while slowly perambulating on the Ave- 
nue, he came across a deaf and dumb 
applicant for aid from the charitable. 

“How long have you been deaf and 
dumb, my affiicted friend,’’ inquired the 
buff-colored, amiable general, as he ar- 
ranged the disconcerted ruffles of his 
foh-de-wah shirt. 

“Five years next fall,’ sadly responded 
the impoverished deaf mute, ‘‘and family 
of six.” 

“Poor man, poor man, I sympathize 
most tenderly with you in your terrible 
affiiction; here is a quarter for you,” 
said the attorney general, handing him 
the price of two drinks, and with a sigh 
of intenseness, he plodded along in his 
absent-minded way.—Sunday Capital, DMJ 
1882 


| Church Directory | 


Assemblies of God 


When in Portland, welcome to 
FIRST ASSEMBLY OF GOD FOR THE DEAF 
1315 S.E. 20th Ave., Portland, Ore. 97214 
Sunday 9:45 and 11:00 a.m. 
Thursday 7:30 
Rev. Norman Stallings, pastor 


7 Baptist 


When in the Detroit area... visit 
A church that LOVES the deaf. 
COMMUNITY BAPTIST CHURCH 

28237 W. Warren, Garden City, Mich. 

Rev. James B. Allen, pastor 
Sunday School, 9:55 a.m.; Sunday night, 
7:00 p.m. 

‘ Separate services for the deaf. 
Rev. Lester H. Belt, minister to the deaf 


Visit Baton Rouge in “French” Louisiana 
While there, attend the Deaf Ministry of 
First Baptist Church, 529 Convention Street. 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
Services are 7:15 p.m., Wednesday; 11:00 a.m. 
and 7:00 p.m., Sundays in the Deaf Chapel. 
Sunday classes are at 9:30 a.m. and 5:45 p.m. 
Rev. Hoyett Larry Barnett, Pastor to the Deaf 
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When in Poughkeepsie, welcome to... 


VASSAR ROAD BAPTIST CHURCH (SBC) 
32 Vassar Road, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


Episcopal 


Interpretation for the deaf at all services : : 
Dr. Chaties.M. Davis; pastor When in Mobile, Alabama, or on way to 
Florida stop and visit 
ST. MARK’S EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
St. Stephens Road and Craft Highway, 
Toulminville 
Services each Sunday at 10:30 a.m. 
Rev. Silas J. Hirte 


The Deaf Department 
FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
1020 Lamar 
Houston, Texas 
Invites you to worship with us 
while in our city. 


When in Denve1, weicume ww 
ALL SOULS MISSION FOR THE DEAF— 
ST. MARK‘S EPISCOPAL 
1160 Lincoln St., Denver, Colorado 
Tel. 534-8678 
= 7 7 eee every Sunday at 10 a.m. 4 
A ls Guild i d Fri 
When traveling north, south, east or west, Ee ane das 


night, 7:30 p.m 
eventually you will pass through Little Rock. All Souls Guild socials fourth Friday 
Why not stop and worship in the 


night, 7:30 p.m. 
Deaf Department of Rev. Edward Gray 
FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH = 


Services, Wednesday 7 p.m.; Sundays, 9:30 a.m. 
& 5:45 p.m. and special activities; 
Special services for the deaf in the chapel. 
E. Joe Hawn, minister 


1208 Louisiana Street, Little Rock, Ark. 
Sunday: Sunday school 9:30 a.m.; worship 
10:45 a.m.; evening worship 6:00 p.m. 

A full program for the deaf. 

Rev. Robert E. Parrish, minister to the deaf 


The oldest church for the deaf 
in the United States 
ST. ANN‘S CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
Episcopal 
426 West End Ave. near 80th St. 
Services 11:30 a.m. every Sunday 
The Rev. Jay L. Croft, Vicar 
Mail Address: 251 W. 80th St. 
New York, N. Y. 10024 


THE FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
217 Dill Ave., Frederick, Maryland 
Robert F. Woodward, pastor 
David M. Denton, interpreter 
9:45 a.m., Sunday school for deaf 
11:00 a.m., Morning worship service 
interpreted for the deaf 
A cordial welcome is extended. 


ST. PAUL’S MISSION FOR THE DEAF 
OF GREATER HARTFORD 
679 Farmington Ave., West Hartford, Conn. 
Services every Sunday at 7:30 p.m.; Fel- 
- a lowship Guild, 4th Thursday at 7:00 p.m. 
Worship and serve with us at 
FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
510 West Main Avenue 
Knoxville, Tennessee 
Sunday: Sunday School 9:30 a.m.; Morning 
worship 11:00 a.m.; Training Union 6:00 p.m. 
Evening worship 7:00 p.m. 
A Full Church Program for the Deaf 
Rev. W. E. Davis, minister 


ST. GEORGE’S MISSION FOR THE DEAF 
74 Federal St., New London, Conn. 


Services: 2nd, 3rd, and 4th Sundays at. 
10:00 a.m.; Fellowship Guild, 1st 


Saturday at 7:30 p.m. 


ASCENSION MISSION FOR THE DEAF 
1882 Post Rd., Darien, Conn. 


Services: Ist, 2nd, and 3rd Sunday at 
2:00 p.m.; Fellowship Guild, 4th 
Saturday at 7:30 p.m. 


PHILADELPHIA BAPTIST CHURCH 
& DEAF CENTER 
823 W. Manchester Ave., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 90044 


Sunday Bible study, 9:30 a.m.; worship, 11:00 
a.m. Deaf and hearing worshiping together. 


Elder Sam Hooper, Melvin Sanders, teachers; 


Willa G. Boyd, interpreter; William T. 
Ward, pastor. 


The Rev. Ray Andersen, Vicar 
Episcopal Missions for the Deaf of Conn. 
23 Thomson Rd., West Hartford, Ct. 06107 

TTY (and voice) (203) 561-1144 


When near Louisville, Ky., welcome to 
FOURTH AND OAK STREETS BAPTIST 
CHURCH FOR THE DEAF (SBC) 
Sunday School, 9:45 a.m.; Worship service, 
10:55 a.m.; Sunday night service, 6:00 p.m.; 
Wednesday night service prayer meeting, 
7:15 p.m. 

Rev. Joe L. Buckner, pastor and interpreter 
Miss Sue Henson, interpreter 


Butheran 


ETERNAL MERCY LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
2323 Monroe Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 
Worship service 11 a.m. every Sunday. 
The Rev. Donald E. Leber 
Phone 901-274-2727 


When in Washington, D.C., worship at... 
THE BAPTIST CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
8th & H Streets, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20001 
Sunday School, 9:30 a.m. Worship, 10 a.m. 
Francis C. Higgins, leader, 937-2507. 


Welcome to... 

PEACE LUTHERAN CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
4201 North College Avenue 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46205 

= Worship every Sunday at 10:30 a.m. 

Pastor Marlow J. Olson, the only full time 

pastor to the deaf in the State of Indiana 


Church of Christ 


When in Minneapolis, welcome to. 


BREAD OF LIFE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
2901 38th Avenue South, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55406 
Services 11:00 a.m. every Sunday 
(10:00 a.m. during June, July and August) 
The Rev. Lawrence T. Bunde, pastor 


WESTERN HEIGHTS CHURCH OF CHRIST 
1912 N. Winnetka 
Dallas, Texas 75208 
Sunday—9:45 a.m, 
Ralph D. Churchill, 941-4660 


ROCKVILLE CHURCH OF CHRIST 
1450 W. Montgomery Ave., Rockville, Md. 20850 
Sunday Class, 10:00 a.m.; Worship Services, 
11:00 a.m., 6:00 p.m. 
Minister: Don Browning 
Interpreter: Don Garner 
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In the Nation’s Capital visit ... 


CHRIST LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
5101 16th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20011 
Sunday Worship—11:00 a.m. 

Robert J. Muller, pastor 

TTY 864-2119 c 


DEAF ZION LUTHERAN CHURCH 
15000 N.W. 27th Ave., Miami, Florida 33054 
Phones (with TTY): Ch. 688-0312 or 651-6720 
or 621-8950 

Every Sunday: 

Bible Class 10:00 A.M. 
Worship Service 11:00 A.M. 
Ervin R. Oermann, pastor 
Paul G. Consoer, lay minister 


In North New Jersey meet friends at 


ST. MATTHEW’S LUTHERAN 
CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
510 Parker St. at Ballantine Pkwy. 
Newark, N. J. 07104 
(Bus #27 to B. Pkwy., 3 bl. West) 
Sundays, 10 a.m.; Thursdays, 8 p.m. 
Rev. C. Roland “G” Gerhold, pastor 
Need help? Phone (201) 485-2260 


United Methodist 


CAMERON UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 


1413 Sycamore, Cincinnati, Ohio 45210 
Sunday Worship 11:00; Sunday Study 12:00 
Rev. Tom Williams, minister 
A place of worship and a place of service. 
All are welcome. 


CHICAGO UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
Services in Dixon Chapel 
77 West Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 60602 
John M. Tubergen, leader 
P. O. Box 683, Elmhurst, Ill. 60126 


When in Metropolitan Washington, D.C., 
worship at 
WASHINGTON UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
37th and Tilden Sts., Brentwood, Md. 
Sunday Services at 2:00 p.m. 
Captioned Movies every first Sunday 
at 3:15 p.m. 
Rev. LeRoy Schauer, pastor 


Other Denominations 


IMMANUEL CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
657 West 18th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 90015 
Sunday school, 9:45 a.m.; Sunday morning 
won 11:00 a.m.; Bible Study, Tuesday, 
:30 p.m, 


When in the Pacific paradise, visit 
HAWAII CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
3144 Kaunaoa Street, Honolulu, Hawaii 96815 
Sunday School 9:15 a.m.; Worship 10:30 a.m. 
Wed. Bible Study and Fri. Fellowship 7:00 p.m. 
Children’s weekday religious education classes 
Rev. David Schiewek, pastor 
For information call 732-0120 


When in Atlanta, Ga., welcome to 


CRUSSELLE-FREEMAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
(Non-Denominationa!) 

1304 Allene -Avernue, S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 30310 
Sunday School 9:45 a.m.—Worship 11:00 a.m. 
and 7:00 p.m. 

Wednesday Bible study and prayer 7:00 p.m. 
Rev. Wilber C, Huckeba, pastor 
Free Captioned Movie, 7:00, third Friday 


DEAF MISSIONARY CHURCH 
3520 John Street (Between Texas and 
Norvella Ave.) Norfolk, Va. 


Pastor, John W. Stallings, Jr. 
Sunday School, 9:30 a.m. 

Worship Service, 10:30 a.m. 
WYAH-TV (each Sunday, 6:30 to 7:00 p.m.) 
THE DEAF HEAR 
Bible Study and Prayer—Wednesday 7:30 p.m. 


CHRIST’S CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
(Non-Denominational) 


Meets in First Christian Church building 
each Sunday. 


Scott and Mynster Streets 
Council Bluffs, lowa 


Bible School, 9:30 a.m.; Worship, 10:30 a.m. 
Duane King, Minister 


Mailing address: R. R. 2, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa 51501 
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In Atlanta, it’s the 
GATEWAY TO THE SOUTH 
ATLANTA CLUB OF THE DEAF, 
760 Edgewood Ave., N.E. 
Atlanta, Georgia 30307 
Open Every Friday and Saturday Night 


INC. 


When in Baltimore 
Make sure to visit “Friendly Club” 


THE SILENT ORIOLE CLUB, INC. 
2-4 E. Preston St., Baltimore, Md. 21202 


Open every night and Sunday afternoon 
Jerry Jones, secretary 


CHICAGO CLUB OF THE DEAF 
Room 204-205 
538 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 60605 
Open Friday and Saturday evenings 


SILENT ATHLETIC CLUB OF DENVER 
1545 Julian St., Denver, Colo. 80204 
Open Saturday evenings 
Bonnie Lou Von Feldt, secretary 


DETROIT ASSOC, OF THE DEAF, INC. 
1240 Third Bivd., Detroit, Mich. 48226 


Come to visit our new club when you are 


in Detroit. Open Friday evening, 
Saturday and Sunday. 


EAST BAY CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 


645 West Grand Ave., Oakland, Calif. 94612 


Open Fri. evenings and Sat. and Sun. 
afternoons and evenings 
Hubert J. Sellner, secretary 


CLUB DIRECTORY 


We’ve moved . 
MOTOR CITY ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF, INC. 
14241 Fenkell Ave., Detroit, Michigan 48227 
Open Fri., Sat., Sun. eves. only 
Harold Weingold, secretary 


PHOENIX ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 


3100 East Roosevelt, Phoenix, Ariz. 
2nd and 4th Saturday of each month 
Address all mail to: 
Patricia Gross 
2835 West Glenrosa 
Phoenix, Arizona 85017 


PUGET SOUND ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 
(Seattle in 1974—NAD) 

The Greatest and Oldest Club of the Deaf 
in the Pacific Northwest. 
Everyone Heartily Welcome. 

Open Saturdays. 
8501 Wallingford Ave., North 
Seattie, Washington 98013 
TTY Phone 206-525-3679 


SAN FRANCISCO CLUB FOR THE 
DEAF, INC. 


530 Valencia Street 
San Francisco, California 94110 


Open Friday and Saturday nights. 
Sometimes Sunday. 


ST. PETERSBURG ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 


Deaf Masons 


LOS ANGELES LODGE NO, 1 
Stated Communication 2nd Saturday 
of each month. 


Charles A. Campbell, secretary 
14825 Nordhoff Street 
Panorama City, CA 91402 


GOLDEN GATE LODGE NO. 2 
(San Francisco Area) 


Stated Communication 3rd Friday 
of each month. 


Joseph C. Lacey, Jr., Secretary 
380 36th Way, Sacramento, CA 95816 


WICHITA LODGE NO. 3 


Stated Communication list Saturday 
of the month 


Wyatt W. Weaver, Secretary 
1106 Dallas, Wichita KA 67217 


FORT DEARBORN LODGE NO. 4 
(Chicago Area) 


Stated Communication 2nd Saturday 
of the month, 


James E. Cartier, Secretary 
180 Boulder Hill Pass, Aurora, IL 60583 


T. H. GALLAUDET LODGE NO. 5 
(Washington, D. C. Area) 


Stated Communication 3rd Wednesday 
of the month. 


J. Raymond Baker, Secretary af 
5732 North Kings Highway 
Alexandria, VA 22303 


National Congress of 
SIvwish Dra 


Alexander Fleischman, President 


4255 56th Ave. North, St. Petersburg, Fla. |9102 Edmonston Court, Greenbelt, Md. 20770 
Socials every Ist and 3rd Saturday evenings|/Ben Estrin, Secretary-Treasurer 
Free captioned movies every 4th Saturday | 2305 Georgian Way, Wheaton, Md. 20902 


A. Carter, secretary eS Mlk | 


GREATER INDIANAPOLIS DEAF CLUB Pane 
620 Hillcrest MH Park, Clearwater, Fla. 38515 BALTIMORE J.S.D. 


210 E. Ohio St. Indianapolis, Ind. 46204 


Open Wednesday, Friday and Saturday 
evenings 
Leslie Massey, president 


Welcome to Hawaii... 
HAWAII CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
American Auxiliary Hall 
612 McCully St., Honolulu, Hawaii 96814 
2nd Saturday of each month 
Norma L. Williams, secretary 


HAWAIIAN PARADISE CLUB 
FOR THE DEAF 

HAWAIIAN ATHLETIC CLUB 
FOR THE DEAF 

c/o St. Peter’s Episcopal Church 
1217 Queen Emma St. 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96813 


Ist, 2nd and 3rd Saturday of each month 
Linda Lambrecht, secretary 


When in Houston, you are welcome 
to the 


HOUSTON ASSOCIATION OF THE 
DEAF, INC. 
606 Boundary St. Houston, Texas 77009 
Open Friday and Saturday evenings 


METROPOLITAN WASHINGTON 
ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
3001 Hamilton Street 
Hyattsville, Maryland 20910 
Open Friday, Saturday and 
Sunday evenings. 

When in the Nation’s Capital, 
come and see us. 


THE CHARLES THOMPSON 
MEMORIAL HALL 


1824 Marshall Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 55104 


The nation’s finest social club for the deaf 


Established 1916 


When in York, Pa., welcome to 
THE YORK ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 

208 N. George St. York, Pa, 17401 
Open Wed., Fri., Sat. evenings 
Socials on 2nd and 4th Saturdays 
of month. 


Business meeting on 2nd Friday of month 


Henry P. Senft, Sr., secretary 


UNION LEAGUE OF THE DEAF, INC, 
2109-15 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 10023 


Open noon to midnight 
Thurs., Fri., Sat., Sun., holidays 
Walter M. Schulman, president 

Anthony F. Sansone, vice president 
Aaron Hurwit. secretary 
Edward M. Kronick, treasurer 


When in Waterbury, welcome to 
WATERBURY SILENT CLUB, INC. 
P. O, Box 1229, Waterbury, Conn. 06720 
Open Friday Evening. Business meeting- 
Social on 2nd Saturday of month 

Madeline A. Keating, secretary 


Miss Arlene Blumenthal, Secy., 
5709 Greenspring Avenue 
Baltimore, Maryland 21209 
BOSTON H.A.D. 

Mrs. Eva Rosenstein, Secy., 
154 Salisbury Road 

Brookline, Massachusetts 12146 


BROOKLYN H.S.D. 
Mrs., Susan B. Greenberg, Secy., 
1064°E, 92nd St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 11236 


CONGREGATION BENE SHALOM of the 
Hebrew Association of the Deaf of Chicago 
Leonard B. Warshawsky, Secy 

5036 Conrad Street, Skokie, Tiinois 60076 


CLEVELAND H.A.D. 

Mrs. Hermina Turkin, Secy., 
1474 Genesee Road, 

South Euclid, Ohio 44121 


GALLAUDET COLLEGE HILLEL CLUB 
Miss Betsey Kaplan, Secy., 

Hillel Club, Gallaudet College 
Washington, D.C. 20002 


LOS ANGELES H.A.D. 
Mrs. Elain Fromberg, Secy., 
Eds Hayworth Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 


NEW YORK H.A.D. 
Herman Streicher, Pres., 
30 Ocean Parkway, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 11218 


PHILADELPHIA H.A.D. 

Ben Pollack, Secy., 

9801 Haldeman Avenue—Apt. D204 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19115 

TEMPLE BETH OR OF THE DEAF (N.Y.) 
e/o Mrs. Alice Soll, 

195 Princeton Drive, River Edge, N.J. 07661 
TEMPLE BETH SOLOMON OF THE DEAF, 
c/o Mrs. Gloria Webster 

15947 Vanowen St., Van Nuys, Calif. 91404 


